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The  field  is  the  world. 

Behold  I  say  unto  you,  Lift  up  your  eyes  and  look  on  the  fields;  for 
they  are  white  already  to  the  harvest.  And  he  that  reapeth  receiveth 
wages  an(i  gathereth  fruit  unto  life  eternal;  that  both  he  that  soweth  and 
he  that  reapeth  may  rejoice  together. 

Therefore  said  he  unto  them.  The  harvest  truly  is  great,  but  the  labor¬ 
ers  are  few:  pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the"  harvest,  that  He  would 
send  forth  laborers  into  the  harvest. 
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PREFACE. 


The  first  “appearing  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ”  was  for  two  ends: 

First,  to  appoint  and  educate  a  competent  body  of  witnesses. 

Second,  to  make  peace  by  the  blood  of  his  cross,'  and  so  recon¬ 
cile  the  world  to  God. 

As  to  the  first,  he  declared,  “  The  Father  which  sent  me  gave 
me  commandment  what  I  should  say,  and  what  I  should  speak.” 
He  became,  according  to  a  heavenly  plan,  a  Divine  Teacher  to 
lost  man. 

Yet  not  in  person  to  all  men.  The  counsels  of  the  Godhead 
required  that  he  should  choose  and  ordain  certain  witnesses,  to 
the  instruction  of  whom  his  life  and  labors  were  mainly  to  be 
devoted;  whom  he  should  commission  at  his  ascension  to  go  and 
teach  all  nations;  and  through  whom,  and  those  who  should  suc¬ 
ceed  them  until  the  end  of  the  world,  the  Almighty  Spirit  should 
specially  act  for  the  regeneration  of  mankind. 

The  most  important  work,  therefore,  of  the  Church  on 

EARTH,  IS  TO  CHOOSE,  TEACH,  AND  SEND  FORTH  WITNESSES  FOR  THE 

Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

In  this  work  it  should  imitate  the  example,  catch  the  spirit, 
and  obey  the  instructions,  of  the  Divine  Teacher  himself. 

To  aid,  in  designated  ways,  the  Presbyteries  and  membership 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  duty,  is  the  end  for  which  the 
General  Assembly  constituted  its  Board  of  Education. 

The  design  of  the  'present  Manual  is  to  supply,  even  though 
imperfectly  and  in  a  very  condensed  form,  a  want  which  has  been 
long  felt,  and  expressed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  some  of  them  com¬ 
manding  respect.  It  is  a  brief  Compendium  of  information,  and 
of  the  thoughts  and  suggestions  of  many  of  the  wisest  and  ablest 
men  of  the  present  and  past  generations,  bearing  upon  this  great 
subject.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  prove  useful  and  acceptable  to 
pastors  desiring  materials  for  the  presentation  of  its  various  claims 
before  their  people,  and  also  to  Presbyteries,  church-members, 
instructors  and  students. 

W.  Speer, 

Corresponding  Secretary, 
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HISTORICAL  PRECEDENTS, 


I.  ANCIENT  DIVINE  APPOINTMENTS. 

“  God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  time 
past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,”  in  thus  stooping  to  com¬ 
municate  with  man,  looked  far  beyond  the  Jewish  nation  and  the 
Jewish  age  of  the  world.  He  therefore  caused  these  utterances 
to  be  put  into  a  permanent  form  ;  “  for  whatsoever  things  were 
written  aforetime  were  written  for  our  learning.”  “They  are 
written  for  our  admonition,  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world 
are  come.”* 

To  the  same  great  end  He  provided,  from  the  earliest  times,  for 
a  continued  succession  of  competent  agents  to  preserve  and  to 
explain  to  mankind  these  precious  revelations. 

When  He  gave  to  Israel  a  political  and  religious  organization.  He 
appointed  one  tribe  to  be  specially  sacerdotal  and  literary.  The 
Lcvites  were  the  priests,  the  scholars,  the  physicians  ;f  they  were 
largely  the  judges,  the  counsellors,  and  the  schoolmasters,  of  the 
nation. 

This  official  character  became  more  distinct  as  the  history  of  the 
nation  advanced.  There  grew  up  a  large  body  of  sacred  litera¬ 
ture,  related  to  the  genealogies,  history,  the  interpretation  of  the 
Levitical  law,  ceremonies,  prophecies,  and  other  subjects,  which 
required  systematic  instruction  and  research.  The  collections  of 

*  Heb.  i.  1.  Rom.  xv.  4.  1  Cor.  x.  11. 

f  The  laws  of  Moses  abound  in  regulations  affecting  the  health  of  the  • 
people,  some  of  which,  as  those  concerning  the  leprosy  and  various 
cutaneous  diseases,  were  minute  and  important. 
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traditions  in  the  Mislmah*  and  Talmud  in  later  ages  overshadowed 
and  corrupted  the  original  revelation,  and,  as  Jesus  Christ  told 
them,  “  made  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect.”  Some  of  the 
numerous  “doctors,”  “scribes,”  or  “lawyers,”  were  men  of 
great  learning  and  renown.  To  these  men  we,  and  all  nations,  owe 
a  real  debt  of  gratitude,  for  the  wisdom,  care  and  fidelity  with 
which  they  collected,  collated,  copied,  guarded  and  transmitted 
the  vast  and  varied  treasures  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  “  schools  of  the  prophets”  appear  to  have  had  reference  to 
the  training  of  young  men,  either  the  sons  of  the  priesthood  or 
others,  for  a  distinct  office,  which  was  made  necessary  by  the  evil 
and  unsettled  times  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah. 

The  regular  maintenance  of  the  Levitical  tribe,  including  the 
sons,  who  were  not  inaugurated  as  priests  until  they  were  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  of  age,  was  abundantly  provided  for  by  par¬ 
ticular  appointments  of  God.  They  were  relieved  from  manual 
labor,  and  the  necessities  of  provision  for  their  temporal  support. 
The  tithes  of  the  land  in  grain  and  other  products,  the  first 
fruits  of  all,  certain  portions  of  the  sacrifices  and  oblations,  and 
the  redemption-money  for  consecrated  animals,  persons  or  things, 
formed  a  rich  and  unfailing  revenue.  Forty- eight  of  the 
choicest  cities  of  the  land,  with  their  suburbs,  among  which  were 
Hebron,  Shechem,  Heshbon  and  Gibeon,  were  bestowed  on  them 
for  residences. f 

A  proper  understanding  of  the  structure  of  Oriental,  as  differ¬ 
ing  from  Western  and  modern  places  of  religious  worship,  would 
go  far  to  give  to  our  people  just  ideas  of  the  generosity  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  support  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  and  the  schools 
for  their  sons.  The  grand  enclosures  about  temples  are  occupied 
by  numerous  edifices  devoted  to  residences,  schools,  depositories 
for  gifts  and  oblations,  treasuries  for  money,  offices,  and  lodging- 
places  for  visitors  or  strangers.  Large  quantities  of  grain  and 

*  Tlie  Hebrew  word  mishnek,  2  Kings  xxii.  14,  and  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  22, 
translated  the  “college,”  where  Huldah  the  prophetess  lived  in  Jerusalem, 
was  supposed  by  the  divines  who  gave  us  our  common  version  of  the 
Scriptures  to  come  from  the  same  source.  The  word  probaoly  signifies  a 
repetition  or  explanation,  and  a  school  or  college.  The  Septuagint  favors 
the  idea  of  a  locality,  or  institution. 

t  Joshua;  chap.  xxi. 
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other  articles  are  seen  stored  in  them.  In  this  sufficiency  the  boyg 
and  young  men  in  training  for  the  priesthood  are  welcome  and 
equal  participants.  Other  youths  also  may  be  instructed.  Books 
are  printed  in  these  places,  and  given  gratuitously  to  the  scholars, 
or  to  devotees.  Such,  almost  precisely,  we  judge  from  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  from  the  additional  accounts  of  Josephus  and  of  Philo,* 
was  also  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  and  such  probably,  upon  a  much 
smaller  pattern,  were  the  synagogues  scattered  over  the  land. 

And  yet  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  priestly  service  was  that 
their  inheritances  were  located  and  their  duties  ordered  very 
much  by  lot ;  thus  to  remind  them  of  the  perpetual  superintend¬ 
ence  of  the  sovereign  and  almighty  God,  whose  servants  they  were. 

When  the  children  of  Israel  forsook  God,  threw  down  his  altars, 
and  slew  his  prophets  with  the  sword,  He  inspired  the  Elijahs  and 
Elishas  to  work  many  and  notable  miracles  for  the  support,  de¬ 
fence  and  encouragement  of  “the  sons  of  the  prophets.”  And 
around  these  schools  of  theology  cluster  some  of  the  most  clear 
and  valuable  lessons  ef  the  revelation  which  preceded  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era. 

The  great  lessons  of  the  Church  before  Christ  “for  our  learn¬ 
ing,”  and  “  for  our  admonition,”  are, 

1.  That  the  office  of  the  ministry  of  Jehovah  is  the  most  august, 
honorable  and  responsible  service  in  which  human  beings  can  be 
engaged. 

2.  That  God  connects  their  honor  with  his  own,  and  demands 
for  them  a  loving  and  generous  share  out  of  his  gifts  of  nature  and 
providence  to  his  people. 

3.  That  in  Israel  these  men  enjoyed  this  maintenance  before 
they  reached  the  age  when  they  were  inaugurated  as  priests,  not 
less  than  afterwards. 

4.  That  God  reserves  a  sovereign  right  to  call,  and  inspire,  and 
bless  as  his  servants  whom  he  will. 

5.  That  God’s  greatest  spiritual  and  temporal  blessings  rewarded 

*  Philo  says  (Treatises  on  Monarchy  and  on  the  Rewards  of  Priests),  that 
through  the  abundance  of  the  offerings  for  the  first  fruits  “  even  the  poor¬ 
est  of  the  priests  was  able  to  live  with  comfort,  and  in  comparative  refine¬ 
ment.”  This  provision  was  to  be  shared  in  by  their  families,  and  espe¬ 
cially  their  sons;  for,  says  he,  “it  is  exceedingly  becoming  that  the  man 
who  is  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  Father  of  the  world  should  also 
bring  his  son  to  the  service  of  Him  who  has  begotten  him.” 
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the  Jewish  people’s  honor  and  maintenance  of  bis  priesthood, 
and  the  most  indignant  and  severe  judgments  followed  their  neglect. 

II.  INSTINCTS  OF  NATURAL  RELIGION 

God  has  created  every  living  creature  with  instinct  to  bring 
forth  abundantly  after  its  kind — to  maintain  the  existence  of  its 
own  species.  He  lapped  in  the  centre  of  the  fruits  which  we 
destroy  for  food  the  seed,  which  ever  sensibly  appeals  thus  to  us 
to  spare  and  preserve  the  tree.  Thus,  too,  in  every  employ¬ 
ment  of  men,  in  every  trade,  in  every  profession  of  a  useful  kind, 
there  underlies  it  a  deep  and  powerful  instinct  which  excites  those 
who  practise  it  to  use  means  to  propagate,  preserve  and  develop  it. 

The  chief  systems  of  natural  •  religion,  or  perverted  religion, 
illustrate  this  great  principle.  Their  officials  or  priests  organize 
schools,  whose  support  is  itself  an  act  of  merit  on  the  part  of  their 
followers,  in  which  they  receive  and  train  children,  in  order  to 
maintain  their  creed. 

The  temples  of  idolatrous  lands  resound  with  the  voices  of  boys, 
memorizing  m  a  loud  singing  tone  the  sacred  books,  or  at  play 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees.  They  have  been  collected  from  the 
families  of  both  the  poor  and  the  rich ;  some  of  them  from  orphaned 
homes,  some  of  them  literally  “from  the  highways  and  hedges.” 
The  worshippers  at  the  temples  gladly  and  liberally  contribute 
towards  their  support.  In  most  Eastern  countries  the  building  and 
endowment  of  schools  and  seminaries,  and  the  gratuitous  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  young,  are  regarded  as  acts  eminently  honorable, 
and  which  will  be  recompensed  in  the  future  state.* 

Such  instinctive  and  sincere  efforts  of  men  without  the  gospel, 
to  cherish  and  transmit  the  knowledge  which  they  possess,  should 
humble  us  who  are  so  much  more  favored,  and  should  rouse  us  to 
far  greater  liberality  and  efforts,  of  whom  in  the  Great  Day  so 
much  more  will  be  required. 

*  The  well-known  missionary  William  Ward,  in  his  History  of  the  Hin¬ 
doos,  (Serampo  e,  1818,  vol.  587),  says:  “  No  Hindoo  teacher  receives 
wages  from  his  pupils.  It  is  considered  as  an  act  of  very  great  merit  to 
bestow  learning.  He  therefore  endeavors  to  colled  a  subsistence  at  fes¬ 
tivals,  and  by  annual  or  more  frequent  tours  among  the  rich,  who  readily 
support  an  individual  thus  devoting  his  time  to  the  instruction  ol  others.” 
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III.  EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  EARLY  CHRISTIANS. 

The  Apostles  commanded  the  first  pastors  and  evangelists  of  the 
Church  to  “  commit  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach 
others,”*  the  doctrines  communicated  to  them.  The  office  of 
“  teacher”  was  one  included  in  their  general  commission.  Schools 
of  various  grades  were  planted  and  flourished  about  the  Christian 
Church  just  as  they  had  done  previously  about  the  Jewish 
temple.  And  the  new  “sons  of  the  prophets”  shared  in  the 
abundant  charity  of  the  first  believers.  There  grew  up,  around 
the  edifices  devoted  to  worship,  others  which  were  connected  with 
their  “good  works  and  alms-deeds,”  lodgings  for  strangers,  bath¬ 
ing-rooms,  libraries,  schools  for  children,  catechumens  and 
young  disciples,  asylums  for  the  sick  and  sufi'ering,  and  reposito¬ 
ries  for  the  “coats  and  garments”!  made  by  “the  widows,”  and 
other  loving  and  zealous  Christian  women. 

John  Calvin,  in  describing  the  ministry  of  the  primitive  Chris¬ 
tian  Church says; — “These  holy  men,  that  they  might  leave  a 
nursery  of  the  Church  behind  them,  received  young  men,  who, 
with  the  consent  and  authority  of  their  parents,  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  the  spiritual  warfare  under  their  guardianship  and 
training,  and  so  formed  them  from  their  tender  years  that  they 
might  not  enter  on  the  discharge  of  the  office  as  ignorant  novices. 
It  was  in  itself  a  most  sacred  and  salutary  institution,  that  those 
who  wished  to  devote  themselves  and  their  labor  to  the  Church 
should  be  brought  up  under  the  charge  of  the  bishop  [pastor]  ;  so 
that  no  one  should  minister  in  the  Church  unless  he  had  been 
previously  well-trained,  unless  he  had  in  early  life  imbibed  sound 
doctrine,  and  unless  by  stricter  discipline  he  had  formed  habits  of 
gravity  and  severer  morals,  been  withdrawn  from  ordinary  busi¬ 
ness,  and  accustomed  to  spiritual  cares  and  studies.  For  as  tyros 
in  the  military  art  are  trained  by  mock-fights  for  true  and  serious 
warfare,  so  there  was  a  rudimental  training  by  which  they  were 
exercised  in  clerical  duty  before  they  were  actually  appointed  to 
office.” 

The  promising  young  men  were  taken  up  and  instructed  for  the 
various  designs  of  the  Church.  Thus,  later,  Origen,  after  the  mar- 

*  2  Tim.  ii.  2.  2  Pet.  i.  15.  f  Acts  ix.  36-43. 

t  Institutes  ;  b.  iv.,  c.  iv. 
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tyrdom  of  his  father,  and  the  forfeiture  of  tl  e  family  property,  on 
account  of  their  faith  in  Christ,  was  provided  for  with  great  ten¬ 
derness  and  liberality  by  n  Christian  lady  of  Alexandria.  He  was 
thoroughly  instructed  in  the  literature  of  the  age ;  and  in  his  turn 
he  became  the  teacher  of  the  school  which  sent  out  many  of  the 
most  famous  men  of  the  Church  of  that  period.* 

The  ardent  missionary  spirit  of  the  primitive  Christian  Church, 
which  faithfully  sought  to  spread  the  gospel  over  all  the  world, 
demanded  such  equipments,  and'  such  preparation  of  her  sons,  in 
addition  to  the  temporary  miraculous  gifts  which  some  of  them 
recieved. 

When  the  Church  began  to  grow  corrupt  and  mercenary,  it  was 
recalled  to  the  primitive  spirit  of  charity  by  acts  of  councils ;  such 
as  that  of  the  Sixth  General  Council  of  Constantinople,  which 
enjoined  presbyteries  in  country  towns  and  villages  to  teach  all 
such  children  as  were  sent  to  them,  for  which  they  should  exact 
no  compensation,  nor  recieve  any,  unless  parents  or  others  might 
think  fit  to  give  them  something  in  the  way  of  charitable  contri¬ 
butions.” 

IV.  ROMANIST  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  MINISTRY. 

Charlemagne,  the  Augustus  of  France,  eleven  centuries  ago 
stood  preeminent  among  earthly  monarchs  as  the  patron  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  the  priesthood.  He  invited  the  most  eminent  men  from 
other  countries  to  plant  in  the  French  cities  schools  of  literature 
and  theology.  The  emperor  enriched  these  schools  with  the  spoils 
of  war,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  the  tithes  which  he  enforced  by 
law.  He  loved  the  Word  of  God,  especially  the  Psalms  and  Gos¬ 
pels,  and  required  a  copy  of  the  latter,  written  in  letters  of  gold, 
to  be  placed  in  his  hand  before  his  burial.  He  induced  many  of 
the  most  capable  young  men  to  receive  a  suitable  education,  and 
then  sent  them  to  make  known  Christian  truth  among  the  pagan 
nations  of  the  West  which  he  had  subdued. 

The  priesthood  of  the  Roman  Church,  during  the  middle  ages, 
taught  three  kinds  of  free  and  charity  schools,  the  parochial,  the 
cloistral,  and  the  cathedral  schools ;  the  latter  confined  to  the 
training  of  priests,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 

-  *  Eusebius;  Eecles.  Hist.^  b.  vi. 
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bishop.  Several  of  the  religious  orders  devoted  themselves 
chiefly  to  teaching  the  young.  It  was  the  establishment  of  that 
of  the  Jesuits  which  arrested  the  overwhelming  progress  of  the 
Reformation ;  and  this  because,  according  to  its  Rules,  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  required  to  possess  “capacity  for  giving  instruction  to 
boys  and  untaught  adults,”  and  to  be  ever  ready  to  go  as  mis' 
sionaries,  to  even  the  most  distant  and  barbarous  nations, — “  ad 
major  am  Dei  gloriam.^^ 

The  great  spiritual  movement  which  terminated  in  the  Refor¬ 
mation  was  accompanied,  during  the  antecedent  centuries,  by  the 
establishment  of  numerous  universities.  In  these  abundant  pro¬ 
vision  was  made,  by  manifold  and  ceaseless  appeals  to  popular 
charity,  for  the  support  of  poor  students,  especially  of  those 
devoted  to  theology.  Romanism  ever  employs  a  wise  and  admi¬ 
rable  sagacity  in  selecting  devoted  and  capable  young  persons  ; 
in  discovering  their  peculiarities  and  aptitudes ;  in  training  and 
employing  them,  through  her  various  orders,  in  the  most  effective 
way  ;  and  in  interesting  her  people  to  supply  them  with  the  means 
of  comfortable  maintenance,  and  of  ecclesiastical  and  charit^ible 
activity.  Her  theological  students  are  decently  dressed,  well  fed, 
and  abundantly  provided  for,  as  if  the  cadets  to  whose  fidelity, 
affection  and  discipline  she  must  trust  in  the  stern  conflicts  of  their 
generation.  It  is  enough  to  make  one’s  heart  bleed  to  observe  the 
comparative  indifference  of  many  Protestants  to  the  deserving 
sons  of  their  own  theological  institutions,  and  to  know  the  wants, 
sufferings,  humiliations,  and  neglect  from  which  some  of  these 
young  and  sincere  men  suffer. 

V.  EDUCATION  AFTER  TEE  REFORMATION. 

When  the  Reformers  were  brought  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  know 
the  glorious  doctrines  of  free  grace  in  Christ,  they  earnestly 
addressed  themselves  to  labors  among  the  students  of  the  univer¬ 
sities  and  schools.  The  Great  Reformation  was,  under  God,  the 
work  of  young  men,  and  its  triumphs  were  most  signal  among 
young  men. 

Martin  Luther  said :  “At  one  time  I  was  a  poor  mendicant.  *  * 
I  should  never  have  known  what  I  do  if  I  had  not  been  to  school.” 
We  find  in  his  writings  such  passages  as  these  :  “  It  is  a  grave  and 
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serious  thing,  affecting  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and 
of  all  the  world,  that  we  apply  ourselves  to  the  work  of  aiding  and 
instructing  the  young.”  ‘‘Schools  and  ministers  are  better  than 
the  Councils.”  “To  make  the  religious  houses  (the  property  of 
the  monastic  orders)  really  useful,  they  should  be  converted  into 
schools.”  Their  most  proper  use  is  for  “  the  profit  and  use  of  poor 
students.”  “A  poor  student  may  well  claim  to  have  these  spirit¬ 
ual  livings  to  maintain  his  studying.”  And  in  such  sentiments  the 
Reformers  generally  coincided. 

Numerous  universities  were  established  and  endowed,  and  aca¬ 
demical  schools  planted  around  them.  Thus  Philip,  landgrave 
of  Hesse,  exempted  the  students  at  the  University  of  Marburg 
from  all  civil  taxation  and  charges,  and  endowed  fifty  bursaries 
with  provisions  for  board  and  lodging.  Albert,  margrave  of  Bran¬ 
denburg,  devoted  the  principal  building  at  that  of  Konigsburg 
to  be  a  dwelling  for  poor  students.  The  enormous  accumu¬ 
lations  of  monkish  property,  through  many  previous  centuries, 
were  everywhere  devoted  to  the  new  and  vast  necessities  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ;  and  the  charities  of  believers  were  invoked  to 
provide  lodging-houses,  bursaries,  stipends,  free  or  cheap  board- 
ding,  and  other  benefits,  for  the  young  men  who  were  gathered,  by 
many  hundreds,  to  these  institutions.  Our  English  word  “college” 
is  a  memorial  of  these  charitable  houses,  at  once  dormitories  and 
eating-houses,  in  which  the  students,  scattered  about  in  circum¬ 
stances  of  temptation,  and  perhaps  of  want  and  neglect,  were 
collected^  and  cared  for  bodily  and  spiritually.  The  gifts  and 
bequests  of  pious  men  and  women  were  gladly  and  liberally 
bestowed  upon  these  objects. 

The  great  want  of  the  divine  occasion  was  preachers  of  the 
gospel  for  the  awakened  nations.  Printed  books  were  multiplied 
by  that  wondrous  art  which  God  had  given  a  century  earlier,  in 
preparation  for  the  Reformation.  But  living  books,  books  with 
living  minds,  and  hearts,  and  hands,  and  feet,  and  tongues,  were 
the  all-engrossing  demand.  “I  wish,”  said  Luther,  “  that  we  had 
living  books,  that  is  to  say,  preachers  ;  and  that  we  could  multiply 
and  protect  them  in  all  places ;  that  they  might  convey  to  the 
people  the  knowledge  of  divine  things.”  Many  of  the  first 
Reformers,  and  those  whom  they  instructed  and  ordained,  went 
from  country  to  country,  and  labored  with  superhuman  energy; 
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and  still  there  were  numerous  communities — apparently  indeed 
some  nations, — which  relapsed  into  the  bondage  of  Romanism, 
chiefly  because  capable  teachers  and  leaders  were  not  sent  them 
in  answer  to  their  earnest  cries  for  counsel  and  help. 


YI.  ORGANIZED  EFFORTS  OF  THE  REFORMED 
CHURCHES  OF  THE  CONTINENT. 

No  one  of  all  the  Reformers  was  gifted  by  the  Spirit  of  God  with 
so  clear,  profound  and  simple  a  comprehension  of  the  principles 
of  the  doctrines  and  order  of  the  New  Testament  Church  as  was 
John  Calvin.  To  him  above  all  others  are  the  Reformed  Churches, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Lutheran  Churches,  indebted  for  the 
purity  of  their  faith,  and  the  close  conformity  of  their  system  to 
the  pattern  of  the  inspired  volume. 

Calvin,  when  passing  through  Geneva,  in  1536,  was  solemnly 
and  importunately  entreated  by  the  Presbytery  and  magistrates 
to  become  their  professor  of  divinity  and  preacher.  The  grand 
want  then  of  all  the  Reformed  Churches  was  for  spiritual  and 
educated  ministers.  Geneva  soon  became  a  centre  to  which  the 
eyes  of  good  men  in  other  lands  turned  for  a  supply.  Thither 
students  flocked  from  every  quarter.  Beaulieu  wrote  to  Farel : 
“  It  is  extraordinary  how  many  hearers  there  are  of  Calvin’s  lec¬ 
tures.  I  believe  there  are  more  than  a  thousand  daily.  I  have 
heard  men  say,  that  if  from  four  to  six  thousand  preachers  were 
sent  forth,  places  would  be  found  for  them.”  He  labored  to  raise 
up  a  thoroughly  disciplined  ministry ;  and  when  he  sent  them 
forth  he  said,  “  Let  your  first  attention  be  to  the  professors  and 
schoolmasters.”  He  was  the  ardent  and  wise  friend  of  the  education 
of  the  young  in  every  form.  Bancroft,  the  historian  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  says:  “We  boast  of  our  common  schools. 
Calvin  was  the  father  of  popular  education,  the  inventor  of  the 
system  of  free  schools.”  When  his  health  was  failing,  he  endea¬ 
vored  to  establish  a  permanent  classical,  and  also  a  theological 
school;  and,  says  Beza,  “ the  inhabitants,  encouraged  by  Calvin, 
erected  splendid  buildings  for  a  public  seminary.*  Eight  masters 

*  Stebbixg  says:  “The  noble  Bonnivard  gave  his  whole  fortune  to  for¬ 
ward  the  design.”  They  were  associated  with  the  university,  which  was 
founded  in  1368. 
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for  youth,*  and  several  public  professors  of  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
philosophy  and  divinity,  adorned  this  college.”  His  zealous  labors 
and  paternal  benevolence  toward  young  men  justified  his  touching 
reply  to  a  spiteful  charge  from  one  of  his  enemies  :  “  Among  other 
things  laid  to  my  charge  is  this,  that  I  have  no  children.  I  answer, 
that  the  Lord  did  give  me  a  child,  but  was  pleased  to  bereave  me 
of  it.  But  thousands  of  children,  in  all  parts  of  Christendom,  have 
been  given  me  in  its  place. ”f 

The  plan  for  the  support  of  students  for  the  ministry  adopted  by 
some  of  the  Reformed  Churches  was  a  much  wiser  one  than  that 
of  the  Lutherans,  which  was  chiefly  by  means  of  confiscated  monastic 
property.  The  Reformed  plan  was  scriptural  and  systematic.  It 
was  one  which  contemplated  the  living,  perpetual,  prayerful  and 
cooperative  sympathy  of  the  Church.  The  plan  is  best  illustrated 
from  the  acts  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  which  during 
the  continuance  of  the  life  of  Calvin  ever  looked  to  him,  a  French¬ 
man,  for  instruction  and  guidance. 

The  first  National  Synod  of  the  French  Reformed  Church — a 
church  whose  history  is  so  singularly  pure,  beautiful  and  sad — 
was  held  in  Paris,  in  May,  1559.  Its  delegates  came  without 
observation  from  the  provinces,  and  its  sessions  were  held  in 
secret,  on  account  of  the  powerful  enemies  whose  rage  burst  forth 
thirteen  years  later,  within  that  same  city,  in  the  hellish  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew.  This  Synod  adopted  a  confession  of  faith, 
catechism,  and  directory  for  worship,  composed  by  Calvin,  and  a 
form  of  completely  Presbyterian  church-government.  Among  its 
acts  was  one  relating  to  the  education  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  the  provisions  of  which  are  thoroughly  in  accord  with 
those  of  our  own  Church  of  to-day.  Ours  may,  indeed,  have  been 
derived  from  the  same  source.  The  following  are  the  words  of 
this  valuable  document : 

“  In  order  that  the  churches  may  be  always  furnished  with  a  sufih- 
cient  number  of  pastors,  and  other  persons,  fit  to  govern  them 

*  Of  whom  six  hundred  were  present  at  the  opening. 

t  An  interesting  monument  of  Calvin’s  theological  school  of  Geneva  is 
that  which  was  organized  by  Dr.  Merle  D’Aubigne,  the  historian  of  the 
Reformation,  Gaussen  and  others.  Many  friends  in  America  contributed 
to  its  support  and  that  of  the  students,  who  were  each  granted,  when 
needed,  six  hundred  francs  a  year. 
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and  preach  the  "word  of  God  unto  them,  they  shall  be  advised  to 
choose  those  scholars  who  are  already  well  advanced  in  good 
learning,  and  are  of  the  most  promising,  hopeful  parts;  and  to 
maintain  such  in  the  universities,  that  they  may  be  fitted  and 
prepared  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Kings,  princes  and  the 
nobility  shall  be  petitioned  and  exhorted  particularly  to  mind  this 
important  affair,  and  to  lay  by  some  part  of  their  revenues  towards 
their  maintenance ;  and  the  richer  churches  shall  do  the  like. 
Colloquies  (presbyteries),  and  the  synods  in  the  provinces  shall, 
as  they  see  meet,  notify  and  solicit  this  affair,  and  take  the  best 
courses  that  matters  of  so  great  necessity  may  be  successful. 
If  single  churches  have  not  the  means,  their  neighbors  shall  join 
them,  so  that  one  poor  scholar,  at  the  least,  may  be  maintained  in 
every  colloquy  (or  presbytery)  And  in  order  that  this  design 
shall  not  fail,  every  fifth  penny  of  all  our  charities  shall  be  set 
apart,  where  it  may  conveniently  be  done,  to  be  employed  in  this 
service.” 

The  Huguenots  displayed  a  most  intelligent  and  active  zeal 
for  the  education  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  They  devised  the 
planting  of  five  universities,  at  Montauban,  Montpelier,  Nismes, 
Saumur  and  Sedan. 

While  they  cared  for  the  wants  of  the  instructors,  they  did  not 
forget  the  students.  In  the  minutes  of  several  later  French 
Synods  we  find  the  reiteration  of  the  request,  that  the  churches 
and  colloquies  (or  presbyteries)  shall  give  earnest  heed  to  this 
duty,  and  shall  “  support  poor  students  and  candidates  for  the- 
ministry,  by  setting  apart  one  fifth  of  all  moneys  raised  for 
benevolent  uses.” 

Had  France  accepted  the  faith  planted  in  her  soil  with  seed  so 
nutritive  and  so  fruitful,  how  different  had  been  her  subsequent 
history !  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  gospel  might  have  been 
preached  to  and  transformed  her  whole  population,  and  that  she 
might  have  been  now  the  most  evangelical,  intelligent  and  powerful 
nation  upon  the  continent.  But  she  chose  her  delusions,  and  has 
reaped  the  bitter  and  deadly  fruit  of  them. 
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IX.  PRECEDENTS  IN  THE  PRESBYTERIANISM  OF 

THE  BRITISH  ISLANDS. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  the  original  Christi¬ 
anity  of  the  British  Islands  was  obtained  from  Oriental  and 
Presbyterian  sources  ;  and  that  it  was  the  pure  and  abundant 
fountain  of  missionary  influences  which  refreshed  all  Western 
Europe.  Its  schools  were  very  famous,  and  were  ever  “training 
and  sending  forth  missionaries,  whenever  they  had  a  call  or  any 
prospect  of  success.”  These  students,  if  they  needed  it,  were 
clothed  and  fed  by  the  pious  contributions  of  the  servants  of 
Christ,  made  in  whatsoever  things  were  needful  for  their  comfort. 
The  notices  of  some  of  these  institutions  in  Wales,  North  Britain, 
and  Ireland,  are  both  of  deep  interest  and  of  great  ecclesiastical 
value.  Iona  no  doubt  was,  as  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  says,  “to  the 
early  ages  the  great  school  of  theology,”  and  “  the  instructress  of 
the  western  regions.”  The  college  at  Bangor  Iscoed,  in  Flint- 
shire,  one  out  of  many  of  the  kind,  is  reported  to  have  had  at  one 
time  twelve  hundred  ecclesiastical  students.  These  early  clergy 
bravely,  and  for  centuries,  resisted  the  swelling  tide  of  Romanism 
in  Western  Europe. 

John  Knox  eagerly  hastened  to  sow  in  Scotland  the  seeds  of  the 
institutions  with  which  a  revised  church  had,  before  his  eyes, 
gladdened  Geneva.  In  the  “  First  Book  of  Discipline,”  drawn  up 
in  1560,  he  argues  for  “the  necessity  of  schools,”  and  that  it  is 
expedient  “  that  provision  be  made  for  those  (scholars)  that  are 
poor,  and  not  able  to  sustain  thomselves,  nor  by  their  friends  to  be 
sustained  at  letters,  and  in  special  those  that  come  from  land¬ 
ward”  (that  is,  from  the  country).  “  We  think  it  necessary  there 
be  three  universities  in  this  whole  realm.  The  first  in  St.  An¬ 
drews,  the  second  in  Glasgow,  and  the  third  in  Aberdeen.”  “We 
think  it  expedient  that  the  universities  be  doted  with  temporal 
lands,  with  rents  and  revenues  of  the  bishop’s  temporality,”  th^tis, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Roman  clergy,  “and  of  the  kirks 
collegiate,  so  far  as  their  ordinary  charges  shall  require.”  After 
stating  what  he  thought  sufficient  stipends  for  the  members  of  the 
faculties,  and  others  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  universities, 
he  adds  that  there  should  be  granted  “  to  the  board  of  every 
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bursar  without  the  class  of  theology,  twenty  pounds,”  and  “  to 
every  bursar  in  the  classes  of  theology,  (of )  which  will  be  only 
twelve  persons  in  St.  Andrews,  twenty-four  pounds.” 

The  three  universities  named  have  grown  rich  through  subse¬ 
quent  benefactions.  That  was  true  of  all  which  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  records,  in  1621,  of  a  fourth  which  was  established  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  “  Sundry  godly  persons  had  given  great  sums  of  money  for 
the  sustentation  of  professors  of  humanity  and  theology,  and  cer¬ 
tain  bursars.”* 

Though  these  bursaries  were  donated  by  ‘‘godly  persons,”  yet 
some  were  designed  for  the  benefit  of  others  besides  theological 
students;  and  large  numbers  of  them  have  since  been  enjoyed  by 
students  indifferent  to  the  gospel,  some  by  men  whose  morals  have 
been  a  reproach  to  the  institutions. 

And  yet  the  gospel  principle  which  requires  the  Church  of  Christ 
to  supply,  during  their  time  of  preparation,  the  necessary  wants  of 
those  whom  He  calls  to  preach  the  word,  was  maintained  in  vari¬ 
ous  forms.  The  General  Assembly,  from  time  to  time,  made  regu¬ 
lations  of  this  nature.  Thus,  in  1641  it  recommended  that  “  every 
Presbytery  consisting  of  twelve  ministers  should  maintain  one  bur¬ 
sar,  and  where  the  number  is  fewer  than  twelve,  they  shall  be 
joined  to  another  Presbytery.”  In  1645,  it  defined  the  minimum 
amount  of  aid  which  candidates  for  the  ministry  should  receive 
from  these  collections,  by  decreeing  “  that  every  bursar  should 
have  paid  to  him  at  least  one  hundred  pounds  scots,  yearly.” 


*  The  occupants  of  some  of  the  bursaries,  or  “scholarships,”  as  Ameri¬ 
can  colleges  would  term  them,  are  designated  by  the  heirs  of  the  donors 
of  the  monay,  and  are  generally  descendants  of  their  family  or  kindred. 
Some  are  for  the  benefit  of  natives  of  certain  localities.  A  portion  of 
them  are  of  the  nature  of  prizes,  open  to  successful  competitors.  An  ac¬ 
count  of  the  University  at  Aberdeen  states  that  some  years  ago  it  possessed 
thirty-two  separate  “foundations”  or  funds,  embracing  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  bursaries,  the  annual  income  from  which  was  about  §3,855. 
One  of  tne  bursaries  was  worth  §250,  one  §200,  and  one  §135.  Eighty  of 
them,  about  four-sevenths  in  number  of  the  whole,  were  free  to  competi¬ 
tion.  About  the  same  time,  there  were  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews, 
in  all,  twenty-nine  “foundations,”  or  funds,  covering  ninetj^-three  bursa¬ 
ries,  thirteen  of  them  worth  §100  each,  were  subject  to  the  patronage  of 
the  Ramsey  family.  At  Glasgow  there  were  twenty-nine  funds  for  sixty- 
five  students,  worth  §5,825  per  annum.  At  Edinburgh,  eighty  bursaries, 
ranging  in  annual  proceeds  from  §500  down  to  §.'5. 
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While  that  greatest  of  all  Protestant  religious  convocations,  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  was  in  session  at  London,  the  perpetuation 
and  diffusion  of  the  precious  doctrines  of  grace,  of  which  they  pre¬ 
pared  the  formularies,  was  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  its  mem¬ 
bers. 

Hetherington  says,  that  at  the  bottom  of  ‘‘The  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  ”  there  lay  in  the  mind  of  its  author,  Alexander 
Henderson,  the  moderator  of  the  Assembly,  “  the  truly  magnificent 
and  truly  Christian  idea”  of  “a  Protestant  union  throughout 
Christendom,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  counterbalancing 
Popery,  but  in  order  to  purify,  strengthen,  and  unite  all  Christian 
churches,  so  that  with  combined  energy  and  zeal  they  might  go 
forth  in  glad  compliance  with  the  Redeemer’s  commands,  teaching 
all  nations,  and  preaching  the  everlasting  gospel  to  every  creature 
under  heaven.”* 

It  is  one  of  the  interesting  facts  of  that  very  important  period  of 
the  history  of  Great  Britain  that,  in  1658,  during  the  protectorate 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  addition  to  other  measures  looking  to  the 
increase  of  an  evangelical  and  able  ministry,  a  general  society  was 
formed  by  some  of  the  principal  members  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  in  connection  with  others  like-minded  who  had  not 
been  members  of  it,  the  object  of  which  was  “  for  the  Maintaining 
of  Students  of  choice  abilities  at  the  University,  and  principally  in 
order  to  the  Ministry.”!  Among  the  names  of  the  “  Patrons  ”  and 
“Trustees,”  we  find  the  names  of  Edmund  Calamy,  Richard  Bax¬ 
ter,  William  Bates,  Matthew  Poole,  Thomas  Manton,  John  Stilling- 
fleet  and  Ralph  Cudworth.  The  “model”  or  constitution,  sets 
forth  the  nature  and  work  of  the  society.  It  was  to  be  managed 
by  twenty-four  ministers  and  thirty-six  laymen.  The  scholars 
must  be  “of  eminent  parts,  of  an  ingenuous  disposition,  and  such 
as  are  poor,  or  have  not  a  sufficient  maintenance  any  other  way;” 
and  it  is  required  “that  a  special  regard  be  had  to  godliness.” 
The  work  was  to  be  supported  by  subscriptions,  which  were 
solicited  for  eight  years,  if  possible,  in  order  to  carry  a  student 
through  five  years  of  clas  ical  and  other  preparatory  studies,  and 

*  History  of  the  Westminster  Assemhly  of  Divines  ;  chap.  v. 

t  There  is  a  copy  oi  the  constitution  of  this  society  in  the  Library  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Boston.  It  is  reprinted  in  the  American  Quarterly 
Register;  vol.  iii.  pp.  145-52. 
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three  years  of  divinity,  at  one  of  the  universities.  It  was  con¬ 
templated  to  aid  also  “  such  foreigners  as  being  poor,  are  most 
eminent  for  parts,  learning,  and  piety,”  that  thus  “they  may  be 
the  more  able  to  preach  practically  and  powerfully  to  their 
people,  and  further  the  work  of  conversion  and  edification  in 
foreign  parts.”  The  great  end  of  the  society  was  to  provide  for 
“the  ordinary  necessities  of  the  church,”  and  to  relieve  “the 
sad  condition  of  dark  corners,  both  in  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  sev¬ 
eral  parts  of  England.”  With  the  same  spirit  which  led  Cromwell 
to  befriend  the  persecuted  Protestants  of  Europe,  these  divines 
endeavored  to  send  them  spiritual  guides  and  helpers.  In  an 
appeal  which  Richard  Baxter  makes  in  behalf  of  the  society,  he 
adds,  “  the  barbarous  face  of  the  Greek  and  other  Eastern  churches 
tells  us  what  need  there  is  of  learned  instruments  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  and  propagation  of  the  truth;”  and  he  stirs  up  Christians 
to  zeal  by  pointing  them  to  the  labors  of  Romanists  “to  fill  the 
world  with  missionaries  of  all  sorts,  which  is  the  very  strength  of 
their  kingdom.” 

X.  PRECEDENTS  IN  AMERICA, 

The  principal  advances  of  the  Church  are  the  products  of 
revivals  from  on  high.  The  great  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  the  churches  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  last  century,  marks  the  period  when  sincere  efforts 
were  begun  to  raise  up  here  ministers  of  the  Gospel  for  the  scat¬ 
tered  Presbyterian  and  Huguenot  people,  and  for  the  needy  and 
the  vicious  in  the  New  World. 

Before  the  days  of  William  Tennent  and  his  four  remarkable  sons, 
Gilbert,  William,  John  and  Charles,  we  know  of  but  a  few  individuals 
who  took  up  the  ofl&ce  of  the  ministry.  But  the  revivals  in  which 
George  Whitefield  and  the  Tennents  labored,  from  Boston  to 
Georgia,  as  the  instruments  of  God,  with  such  amazing  results, 
brought  out  many  others,  and  some  of  them  men  whose  superiors 
as  preachers  have  not  since  then  been  seen  in  any  country. 

A  flame  of  missionary  zeal  animated  these  great  and  holy  men. 
The  want  of  educated  ministers  was  deeply  felt  by  them.  They 
founded  several  academies  and,  very  soon,  Princeton  College.  In 
1751  the  Synod  of  New  York  recommended  an  annual  collection 
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from  all  its  churches,  “for  the  support  of  young  students  whose  cir¬ 
cumstances  render  them  incapable  to  maintain  themselves  at  learn¬ 
ing,  and  for  other  charitable  purposes;  which  contributions  shall  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  respective  Presbyteries  where  they  are  made.** 
Gilbert  Tennent  and  Samuel  Davies  were  sent  to  plead  before  the 
General  Assembly  of  Scotland,  and  elsewhere,  for  help  for  Prince¬ 
ton  College,  as  a  school  for  ministers.  A  powerful  written  appeal 
was  sent  through  them  from  the  Synod.  The  wants  of  our  country 
were  earnestly  represented.  “  The  cries  of  ministers  oppressed 
with  labors,  and  congregations  famishing  for  want  of  the  sincere 
milk  of  the  Word,  implore  assistance.  And  were  the  poor  Indian 
savages  sensible  of  their  own  case,  they  would  join  in  the  cry, 
and  beg  for  more  missionaries  to  be  sent  to  propagate  the  religion 
of  Jesus  among  them.*’  The  result  of  these  efforts  was  that  the 
Scotch  Assembly  appointed  for  them  a  national  collection,  and 
liberal  gifts  were  made  them  in  England  and  Ireland;  a  portion 
of  which  were  designated  as  a  fund  “for  the  education  of  such 
youth  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  as  are  unable  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  their  education,  who  appear  upon  proper  examination 
to  be  of  promising  genius,  Calvinistic  principles,  and  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  charity  experimentally  acquainted  with  a  work  of  saving 
grace,  and  to  have  a  distinguished  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  salvation  of  men.** 

The  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  approved  and  recom¬ 
mended  for  general  observance,  five  years  previous  to  the  national 
Declaration  of  Independence,  a  plan  proposed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Castle  for  the  assistance  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  by  ’ 
means  of  contributions  of  £1  for  every  minister,  £2  for  each  vacant 
congregation,  and  voluntary  annual  subscriptions  ;  the  Presbytery? 
in  the  case  of  each  one,  to  examine  him,  and  be  “  the  guardians  of 
his  education,**  and  he  to  preach  in  its  vacancies  at  least  one  year; 
or,  in  case  of  failure  to  enter  the  ministry,  to  refund  the  money 
within  five  years. 

The  next  important  impulse  to  the  work  of  Education  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  “Great  Revival  of  1800.”  The  boundless  spiritual 
destitutions  of  the  country  at  that  time,  and  the  wants  of. a  multi¬ 
tude  of  awakened  souls,  hungering  and  thirsting  for  gospel  truth, 
aroused  the  most  earnest  efforts  to  multiply  and  send  abroad 
devoted  and  qualified  preachers.  A  paper  of  the  General  Assembly 
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of  1806  contains  the  elements  of  the  plan,  prompted  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  then  moving  the  heart  of  the  Church,  sustained  by  the 
history  of  the  Church  of  God  in  past  ages,  and  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  and  wants  of  the  New  World,  which  was  afterwards 
expanded  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Board  of  Education  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  1819.  In  the  language  of  this  paper: 
“The  Assembly  do  hereby  most  earnestly  recommend  to  every 
Presbytery  under  their  care  to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to 
increase,  by  all  suitable  means  in  their  power,  the  number  of 
promising  candidates  for  the  holy  ministry ;  to  press  it  upon  the 
parents  of  pious  youth  to  endeavor  to  educate  them  for  the  church  ; 
and  on  the  youth  themselves  to  devote  their  talents  and  their  lives 
to  the  sacred  calling ;  to  make  vigorous  exertions  to  raise  funds  to 
assist  all  the  youth  who  may  need  assistance  ;  to  be  careful  that 
the  youth  they  take  on  their  funds  give  such  evidence  as  the  nature 
of  the  case  admits,  that  they  possess  both  talents  and  piety  ;  to 
inspect  the  education  of  these  youth,  during  the  course  of  both 
their  academical  and  theological  studies,  choosing  for  them  such 
schools,  seminaries  and  teachers,  as  they  may  judge  most  proper 
and  advantageous;  so  as  eventually  to  briug  them  into  the  ministry, 
well  furnished  for  their  work.” 


XI.  REVIEW  OF  THE  LESSONS  OF  HISTORY, 

When  therefore  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States, 
moved  by  the  successive  mighty  impulses  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  by 
the  ever-enlarging  demands  of  this  new  and  great  continent,  and 
by  the  providences  which  have  spread  before  her  for  missionary 
labor  some  of  the  immense  fields  of  the  heathen  world,  has  earn¬ 
estly  undertaken  to  fulfil  her  duty  by  rearing  up  a  Board  of  her 
own,  organically  related  to  her  courts,  depending  on  them  for  its 
life  and  power  and  success,  whose  function  it  is  to  interest  her 
sons  and  membership  in  the  claims  of  the  office  of  the  ministry, 
and  to  elicit  and  wisely  distribute  the  pecuniary  help  of  the 
Church  to  such  as  need  it  in  preparation  for  this  office,  she  has 
only  done  what  she  must  do,  and  must  continue  to  do. 

The  brief  glance  we  have  taken  at  the  lessons  of  history  show, 

1.  That  the  principles  which  the  Church  has  been  led  of  God  to 
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incorporate  in  her  plan  for  the  education  of  her  ministry  are  the 
great  common  instincts  of  human  nature,  exhibited  even  in  its 
perversions  of  religious  service  ;  and  are  the  expression  of  the 
experience  of  the  Church  of  God  in  all  ages  and  lands,  when  most 
in  healthful  sympathy  with  her  Head. 

2.  They  are  the  plainest  teachings  of  Christian  doctrine  as  to 
God’s  sovereignty  and  man’s  obligations,  of  Christian  duty  to  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel,  of  Christian  fellowship  and  beneficence 
towards  brethren  laboring  and  denying  themselves  for  the  Church’s 
sake,  and  of  Christian  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  world  through 
the  preaching  of  the  truth. 

3.  The  application  of  these  principles  has  been  modified  in  the 
New  World  through  the  great  and  repeated  revivals  of  religion, 
the  detachment  of  the  Church  from  its  corrupting  alliances  with 
the  temporal  power,  its  greater  and  more  urgent  necessities,  and  its 
wider  and  more  evangelical  aims. 

4.  Their  present  power  lies  in  the  spirituality  of  the  Church, 
parental  and  pastoral  prayerfulness  and  effort,  the  fidelity  of  the 
Church  courts,  sympathizing  and  sufficient  pecuniary  aid,  and  the 
prevalence  and  intensity  of  the  missionary  spirit. 

5.  Their  prevalence  and  hope  for  the  future  are  based  upon  the 
promises  of  God  as  to  his  last  and  greatest  gifts  to  mankind,  the 
outpouring  of  his  Holy  Spirit  in  universal  and  pow^erful  revivals  of 
religion,  which  will  awaken,  reform  and  save  all  the  nations  of 
mankind. 
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II. 

CONSTITUTION,  RULES,  AND  ACTS 
OF  INCORPORATION. 


The  first  Constitution  of  the  Board  of  Education  was  prepared 
by  a  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1819,  consisting  of 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Hill,  of  Winchester,  Va,  Dr.  James  Richards, 
then  of  New  Jersey,  afterwards  Professor  at  Auburn  Seminary, 
N.  Y.,  Dr.  Samuel  Blatchford,  of  New  York,  Rev.  Samuel  Martin, 
of  the  Presbytery  at  New  Castle,  Pa.,  and  Rev.  Francis  Herron, 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  Assembly  was  a  remarkably  able  one. 
The  Constitution,  before  its  adoption,  received  the  benefit  of  their 
counsels. 

This  document  has  been  repeatedly  improved,  and  Rules  for  the 
practical  work  of  the  Board  added  to  it,  by  subsequent  Assemblies. 
These  were  the  basis  of  the  Constitution  and  Rules  of  the  Perma¬ 
nent  Committee  established  at  New  York  in  1856.  The  following 
Constitution  is  the  result  of  the  labors  of  the  Joint  Committee  of 
the  two  branches  of  the  Church,  after  the  re-union  in  1869.  The 
Rules  were  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1871,  and  amended 
by  that  of  1873. 


CONSTITUTION. 

Art.  I. — Title. 

There  shall  be  a  Board  of  Education  under  the  corporate  title  of 
The  Board  of-Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Art.  II. — Objects. 

The  Board  of  Education  shall  be  the  organ  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  for  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
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Church’s  work  in  furnishing  a  pious,  educated,  and  efficient  min¬ 
istry,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  the  calls  of  its  congregations, 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  destitute  classes  and  regions  in  our  own 
country,  and  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature.  It  shall  provide  for  the  collection  and  judicious 
distribution  of  the  funds  which  may  be  requisite  in  the  proper 
education  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  under  its  care ;  and  it  shall, 
in  cooperation  with  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  do  whatever  may  be 
proper  and  necessary  to  develop  an  active  interest  in  education 
throughout  the  Church. 

Art.  III. — Members. 

The  General  Assembly  shall  elect  the  members  of  the  Board. 
The  Board  shall  consist  of  twelve  members,  (besides  those  who 
shall  be  members  ex  officio,)  of  whom  six  shall  be  ministers,  and 
six  laymen,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  members  shall  be 
divided  into  three  equal  classes,  consisting  of  two  ministers  and 
two  laymen  each,  to  serve  respectively  for  the  terms  of  one,  two, 
and  three  years.  At  any  meeting  of  the  Board,  regularly  convened, 
five  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  transact  business.  The 
Board  shall  also  have  power  to  fill  any  vacancy  by  resignation, 
death,  or  otherwise,  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

Art,  IV. — Officers. 

Sec.  1.  The  Beard  shall  elect  its  officers  annually  by  ballot. 
They  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-President,  Corresponding 
Secretary,  and  Treasurer.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  and  tha 
Treasurer  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  Board.  All  other 
officers  must  be  members  of  the  Board  at  the  time  of  their  elec¬ 
tion.  The  Board  shall  have  power,  at  any  of  its  regular  meetings, 
to  fill  vacancies  which  may  have  occurred  in  any  of  the  above 
offices  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  when  due  notice  of 
such  election  shall  be  given. 

Sec.  2.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  be  the  executive 
officer  of  the  Board.  He  shall  take  charge  of  the  office,  conduct 
the  correspondence  and  superintend  the  publications  of  the  Board, 
prepare  the  regular  business  for  its  meetings,  and  always  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  its  official  organ.  He  shall,  as  far  as  he  can,  visit  the 
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Synods  and  Presbyteries  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  their 
interest,  and  concentrating  their  energies  in  this  work;  visit  the 
students  aided  by  the  Board,  and  exercise  a  general  supervision 
over  them;  employ  the  means  necessary  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  young  men  the  claims  and  ends  of  the  ministry ;  and  discharge 
such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Board,  in  furtherance  of  the  general  object  of  education  for 
the  ministry.  He  shall  also  have  authority  to  employ  such  assist¬ 
ance  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

Sec.  3.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  funds  of  the 
Board,  and  shall  disburse  the  same  under  its  direction.  He  shall 
keep  a  complete  register  of  the  students  under  the  care  of  the 
Board,  and  keep  an  account  with  them  individually.  He  shall 
give  bonds  for  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Art.  V. — Functions. 

Sec.  1.  The  Board  shall  act  through  the  Presbyteries  of  the 
Church.  Candidates  for  the  ministry,  when  properly  examined 
and  received  by  the  Presbyteries,  and  recommended  for  aid  to  the 
Board,  shall  receive  the  amount  specified,  within  the  limits  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Assembly,  provided  in  all  cases  that  a  discretionary 
power,  necessary  to  the  general  trust  committed,  shall  be  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  Board;  and  the  Board  shall  require  that  each  recom¬ 
mendation  shall  be  accompanied  with  such  information  as  may  be 
necessary  to  the  intelligent  and  judicious  performance  of  its 
duties. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  exercise  a  general  supervisory  care  over  the 
students,  through  annual  renewals  of  recommendations  from  Pres¬ 
byteries  and  quarterly  reports  from  instructors,  and  through  the 
correspondence  of  its  Secretary  and  his  personal  visits  to  literary 
and  theological  institutions  and  the  judicatories  of  the  Church, 
and  by  other  appropriate  instrumentalities. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  take  all  suitable  means  to  inform  the  Church  as 
to  the  duties  and  interests  relating  to  the  consecration  of  her 
young  men  to  the  office  of  the  ministry,  and  their  sound  and  thor¬ 
ough  education,  and  to  urge  the  effective  care  of  her  judicatories 
over  them;  and  it  shall  make  such  statements  and  appeals  as  are 
calculated  to  secure  contributions  sufficient  for  the  accomplish- 
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ment  of  its  ends.  It  shall  make  a  full  annual  report  of  its  work 
to  the  General  Assembly. 

Art.  yi. — Relation  of  the  Presbyteries  to  the  Board. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  Presbytery  to  see  that  collections 
are  taken  up  annually  for  this  cause  in  all  the  churches  under  its 
care  ;  to  make  the  subject  of  increase  of  candidates  for  the  minis¬ 
try  a  topic  of  serious  consideration  in  its  meetings,  at  least  once  a 
year ;  to  appoint  a  Standing  Committee  to  act  for  Presbytery  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  this  cause,  when  it  is  not  in  session  ;  to 
recommend  to  the  Board  proper  cases  for  its  aid ;  and  to  make  an 
annual  report  of  the  transactions  of  the  Presbytery  on  the  whole 
subject  to  the  Board,  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

Art.  VII. — Duties  of  Synods. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  Synods  to  call  up  this  subject  annually, 
and  to  inquire  what  the  Presbyteries  and  churches  under  their 
care  are  doing  in  relation  to  it;  a'hd  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
shall  promote  the  interests  of  this  department  of  Christian  work. 

Art.  VIII. — By-laws. 

The  Board  shall  have  power  to  make  for  itself  all  necessary  by¬ 
laws,  not  inconsistent  with  this  Constitution,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  General  Assembly. 


RULES  RELATING  TO  CANDIDATES  FOR 

THE  MINISTRY. 

I. — Dependence  of  the  Board  of  Education  upon  the  Pres¬ 
byteries  OF  the  Church. 

1.  The  Board  of  Education  shall  only  receive  and  aid  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  upon  the  recommendation  of 
a  Presbytery  of  the  Church ;  and  the  Presbytery  is  responsible 
for  their  examination,  subsequent  care,  and  the  designation  of  the 
annual  amount  of  aid  to  be  granted  to  them,  within  the  limits  set 
by  the  General  Assembly. 
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2.  The  Board  will  in  each  case  look  especially  to  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  Presbytery  for  the  notification*  of  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  candidate  for  aid,  and  for  the  information 
required  for  favorable  action  upon  it ;  and  will  regard  that  Com¬ 
mittee  as  the  particular  agency  of  the  Presbytery  for  the  pastoral 
care  of  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  ministry,  until  their 
entrance  upon  its  duties. 

3.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Board  will  receive  any  young  man 
of  whose  examination  and  recommendation  in  conformity  with  its 
requirements  proper  notification  has  been  given, f  but  it  may 
exercise  discretionary  power  to  refuse  to  receive  new  candidates 
beyond  its  ability  to  support  them. 

II. — Reception  of  Candidates. 

1.  The  encouragement  for  a  young  man  to  undertake  the  ofiSce 
of  the  ministry  is  a  matter  of  most  serious  concern  to  himself,  the 
Church,  and  many  immortal  souls,  which  should  only  be  ventured 
upon  by  those  who  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  his  religious  and 
mental  character  and  capabilities,  with  much  counsel  and  prayer, 
and  out  of  a  single  anxious  desire  for  the  glory  of  God.  He 
should  enter  the  Presbytery  to  which  he  would  naturally  belong ; 
and  the  application  for  his  reception  ought  usually  to  be  made 
by  his  pastor,  or  a  member  of  the  Presbyterial  Committee  on 
Education. 

2.  The  Presbytery,  in  examining  students  with  a  view  to  their 
recommendation  for  aid,  must  embrace  such  points  as  are  indica¬ 
ted  by  the  following  questions,  to  which  definite  answers,  by  the 
direction  of  the  Assembly,  will  invariably  be  required  by  the 
Board:  What  is  the  candidate’s  name  ?  Age'?  Residence?  Is 
the  Presbytery  satisfied  as  to  his  experimental  piety  ?  As  to  his 
motives  for  seeking  the  ministry  ?  As  to  his  talents  ?  As  to  his 
health?  As  to  his  promise  of  practical  efficiency?  Is  he  free 
from  expensive  and  injurious  habits?  What  is  the  lowest  amount 

*  Printed  blank  forms  for  which,  in  accordance  with  Part  IT,  §  2,  are 
supplied  to  the  Committee  by  the  Board,  and  can  be  obtained,  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  office,  by  those  who  need  them. 

t  The  Committee  should  send  the  notification,  fully  made  out,  as 
promptly  as  possible,  that  it  may  be  acted  upon  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Board. 
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or  pecuniary  aid  required  to  supplement  his  really  necessary 
expenses  till  the  end  of  the  present  collegiate  year?  Of  what 
congregation  is  he  a  member  ?  How  long  has  he  been  in  the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  Church  ?  What  is  his  stage  of  study  ?  Where 
engaged  at  present  ?  Give  the  name  of  a  responsible  person 
(usually  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  institution,  or  his  pastor) 
through  whom  the  appropriations  can  be  sent? 

3.  No  candidate  will  be  received  by  the  Board  who  has  not 
been  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  or  some  closely 
related  body,  for  at  least  one  year;*  who  has  not  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Presbytery  by  the  session  of  the  church  of  which 
he  is  a  member  ;f  and  who  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  in  study 
to  enter  college,  except  in  extraordinary  cases. J 

III. — Appeopeiations. 

1.  The  annual  appropriations  to  candidates  shall  not  in  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances  exceed  $150  to  theological,  or  $120  to  colle¬ 
giate  students  ;  and  not  more  than  $100  to  extraordinary  cases 
in  the  preparatory  course. 

2.  These  appropriations  shall  only  be  paid  to  a  student  on  the 
reception  of  particular  and  satisfactory  reports  from  his  profes¬ 
sors,  embracing  the  following  points  :  Do  you  know  of  anything 
in  him  inconsistent  with  a  high  Christian  character  ?  What  is 
his  standing  as  to  scholarship — high,  medium  or  low  ?  {Add  if 

*  “The  course  of  preparatory  studies  is  begun  too  soon  after  conversion, 
by  many  young  men.  They  should  be  left  for  months,  if  not  for  years, 
to  prove  their  sincerity,  and  to  evince  that  their  piety  is  ively  and  pro¬ 
gressive.  During  this  period  they  should  study  their  own  hearts,  and 
read  those  books  which  most  faithfully  describe  the  work  of  grace  in 
the  heart,  and  furnish  the  most  decisive  marks  for  discriminating  be¬ 
tween  true  and  false  religion.” — Rev.  Dr.  A.  Alexander. 

f  As  the  other  points  in  this  section  can  be  judged  of  by  the  answers 
given  in  the  Form  of  Recommendation,  and  this  one  cannot,  it  is 
expressly  desired  that  the  Committee  would  state  whether  thi.s  recom¬ 
mendation  has  been  made. 

%  The  intention  of  the  Assembly,  as  expressed  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
exception,  was  to  allow  the  Board  liberty  to  accept  the  most  deserving 
young  men  of  foreign  races,  and  also  those  from  the  freedmen  of  the 
South;  classes  which  are  peculiarly  needy,  are  specially  demanded  for 
missionary  service,  and  do  not  pursue  the  full  literary  and  theological 
courses  of  other  candidates. 
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possible  his  grade.)  Is  he  free  from  expensive  and  injurious 
habits?  Are  you  so  satisfied  with  his  promise  of  future  useful¬ 
ness  that  you  can  consistently  recommend  him  for  aid  ? 

8.  The  Board  may  increase  or  diminish,  in  a  general  ratio,  the 
appropriations  in  case  of  unusual  surplus  or  deficiency  in  funds. 

4.  No  payment  shall  be  made  in  advance.  Each  payment  shall 
be  acknowledged  by  a  receipt  signed  by  the  candidate,  or  by  the 
person  authorized  by  him  to  receive  it. 

5.  In  order  to  suit  the  period  when  the  students  most  need 
assistance,  and  when  the  reports  from  professors  can  be  most 
satisfactorily  made,  the  reports  shall  ordinarily  be  made  on  the 
first  days  of  November,  January,  March  and  May.  The  appro¬ 
priations  of  a  student  whose  recommendation  is  made  at  any  time 
between  those  days  may  be  expected  to  commence  at  the  date 
of  it. 

6.  The  Board  will  in  no  case  be  responsible  for  debts  of  stu¬ 
dents  ;  but  it  is  expected  of  them  that  the  appropriations  shall 
be  first  applied  to  the  payment  of  tuition  and  boarding. 

7.  The  appropriations  for  candidates  shall  cease  regularly  at 
the  close  of  the  collegiate  year,  or  earlier  when  the  time  for 
which  they  were  recommended  by  the  Presbytery  has  expired; 
and  these  shall  not  be  made  in  cases  of  prolonged  i!l  health  which 
may  unfit  them  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  ;  when  they  are  mani¬ 
festly  improvident,  or  contract  debts  without  reasonable  pros¬ 
pect  of  payment ;  when  they  marry ;  when  they  receive  assist¬ 
ance  from  any  other  educational  board  or  society;*  or  when 
from  private  circumstances  they  cease  to  need  aid. 

8.  The  sums  of  money  appropriated  by  the  Board  shall  be 
refunded  to  it,  with  interest,  in  case  a  student  fail  to  enter  on,  or 
continue  in,  the  work  of  the  ministry,  unless  he  can  make  it 
appear  that  he  is  providentially  prevented  ;  if  he  cease  to  adhere 
to  the  standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  if  he  change  his  place 
of  study  contrary  to  the  directions  of  the  Presbytery,  or  continue 
to  prosecute  his  studies  at  an  institution  not  approved  by  it,  or  by 
the  Board ;  or  if  he  withdraw  his  connection  from  the  Church  of 

*  This  applies  to  full  “scholarships”  at  colleges  and  seminaries;  but 
does  not  interfere  with  special  or  occasional  grants  of  aid  from  those 
institutions. 
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which  tliis  Board  is  the  organ,  without  furnishing  a  satisfactory 
reason. 

9.  The  pecuniary  assistance  afforded  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  through  the  Board  of  Education,  is  not  to  be  given  or 
regarded  as  a  loan,  to  be  refunded  by  those  who  comply  with 
these  rules  and  regularly  enter  the  ministry,  but  as  her  cheerful 
contribution  to  facilitate  and  expedite  their  preparation  for  it; 
and  they  are  only  obligated  by  it  to  a  warmer  interest  in  her 
efforts  for  the  advancement  of  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom,  and 
especially  to  the  use  of  the  means  necessary  to  instruct  and  stim¬ 
ulate  her  members  in  the  duty  of  multiplying  and  sending  forth 
preachers  of  the  gospel  of  salvation  to  all  the  world. 

•  IV. — Care  of  Candidates. 

1.  Every  student  is  required,  except  in  unusual  circumstances, 
and  with  the  explicit  permission  of  his  Presbytery,*  to  pursue  a 
thorough  course  of  study,  preparatory  to  that  of  theology,  and 
when  prepared,  to  pursue  a  three  years’  course  of  theological 
studies  in  a  seminary  connected  with  the  Presbyterian  Church; 
and  no  work  of  preaching  is  to  be  allowed  to  interfere  wuth  the 
diligent  and  faithful  prosecution  of  his  prescribed  studies  until 
their  close. 

2.  The  Board  can  only  rely  upon  the  Education  Committee  of 
each  Presbytery  for  the  regular  care  of  its  own  candidates  ;  which 
should  include  the  constant  exercise  of  a  parental  oversight 
over  them  in  spiritual  things,  and  the  bestowment  of  the  counsel 
they  need  as  to  their  mode  of  preparation,  their  places  of  study, 
their  trials,  and  the  occupation  of  their  time,  while  not  engaged 
in  study,  in  employments  which  will  tend  to  qualify  them  for 
effective  usefulness  as  pastors  or  evangelists. 

3.  The  Board  shall  assist  the  Presbytery,  in  its  care  of  candi¬ 
dates,  by  furnishing  annually  to  the  Education  Committee  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  professors’  reports  as  to  the  standing  of  each 
student;  and  the  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  exercise  a  gen¬ 
eral  supervisory  care  over  them,  and  visit  and  address  them, 
when  practicable,  at  the  institutions  of  learning,  in  regard  to  their 
duties,  and  the  claims  of  the  office  which  they  have  in  view. 

*>=  Ol  wliicli  information  must  be  distinctly  given  to  the  Board. 
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4.  The  recommendation  of  each  candidate  must  be  annually 
renewed  by  his  Presbytery,  if  possible  at  the  fall  meeting,  in -con¬ 
nection  with  one  from  the  session  of  the  church  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  and  a  specification  must  be  made  of  the  amount  needed 
by  him  and  until  the  notification  of  these  points  has  been 
received,  a  student  will  not  be  considered  as  upon  the  roll  for  the 
year. 

5.  Recommendations,  or  renewals  of  them,  made  by  an  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee  in  the  interim  of  the  sessions  of  a  Presbytery, 
shall  be  received  as  sufiicient,  provided  its  action  is  reported  to 
the  Presbytery  at  its  next  session,  and  not  countermanded  to  the 
Board. 

6.  If,  at  any  time,  there  be  discovered  in  a  student  such  defect 
in  capacity,  diligence,  and  especially  in  piety,  as  would  render 
his  introduction  into  the  ministry  a  doubtful  measure,  it  shall  be 
considered  the  sacred  duty  of  the  Presbytery  to  cease  to  recom¬ 
mend  him,  and  that  of  the  Board  to  withdraw  its  appropriations. 

7.  Special  care  should  be^xercised  by  the  Presbytery  in  the 
examination  of  students  who  are  about  to  enter  upon  the  theolo¬ 
gical  course,  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  Form  of  Govern¬ 
ment  (Chap.  XIV,  Sec.  Ill);  this  should  be  conducted  by  the 
Presbytery  and  be  entirely  satisfactory  as  to  their  “  real  piety,” 
and  “  the  motives  which  influenced  them  to  desire  the  sacred 
office,”  before  they  are  allowed  to  take  this  final  step  towards 
assuming  its  great  responsibilities. 

8.  The  periodical  publications  of  this  Board,  and  a  copy  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  shall  bes  sent  gratis  to  all  students  under  its 
care  who  request  them. 

V. — Particular  Duties  of  C ait  didates. 

1.  Inasmuch  as  the  great  aim  of  the  Church,  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Board  of  Education,  is  the  increase  of  holy  and  faith¬ 
ful  preachers  of  the  gospel,  the  young  brethren  who  look  to  this 
work  are  earnestly  and  aftectionately  reminded  that  all  intellect- 

*  Attention  to  each  of  the  above  requisitions  is  necessary,  on  account 
of  the  frequent  changes  in  the  circumstances  of  students,  in  order  to  more 
thorough  mutual  acquaintance  and  sympathy,  and  for  other  important 


reasons. 
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ual  acquisitions  are  of  little  value  without  the  cultivation  of  piety, 
and  that  they  are  expected  and  required  to  pay  special  attention 
to  the  practical  duties  of  religion ;  such  as  reading  the  Scriptures, 
secret  prayer  and  meditation ;  occasional  acts  of  special  consecra¬ 
tion  of  themselves  to  Christ  and  to  his  service,  as  their  Redeemer 
and  as  the  Lord  of  all ;  attendance  at  regular  meetings  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  during  the  week  ;  endeavors  to  promote  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  others  ;  and  the  exhibition  at  all  times  of  a  pious  and  con¬ 
sistent  example. 

2.  As  the  appropriations  of  the  Board  necessarily  fall  short  of 
the  entire  wants  of  the  students,  so  the  friends  of  each,  and  the 
student  himself,  will  be  expected  to  make  all  proper  exertions  in 
assisting  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  education. 

3.  When  a  student  shall  find  it  necessary  to  relinquish  study 
for  a  time,  in  order  to  increase  his  means  for  support,  by  teaching 
or  otherwise,  he  shall  first  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  Presbytery,  or  of  the  Board  ;  and  if,  when  given, 
he  shall  not  be  absent  from  study  more  than  three  months,  his 
appropriation  will  be  continued;  but  if  longer,  they  will  be  dis¬ 
continued,  or  continued  in  part,  according  to  circumstances. 

4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  candidate  connected  with  the 
Board  to  report  himself,  soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly,  to  the  Education  Committee  of  his  Presbytery,  as 
to  his  progress,  wants,  and  prospects ;  and  where  any  of  the 
requisitions  of  the  Board  which  affect  him  may  not  be  carried  out 
by  teachers  or  others,  it  becomes  his  duty  to  see  that  they  are 
attended  to,  that  delays  and  losses  to  himself  may  be  prevented. 

5.  The  reception  of  an  appropriation  by  a  student  shall  be 
considered  as  expressing  a  promise  to  comply  with  all  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Board. 
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ACT  OF  INCORPORATION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

LEGISLATURE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

An  Act  to  incorporate  The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America;  and  to  make  them  the  successors  of 
The  Trustees  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  a  d  of  The  Permanent  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  for  the  Ministry,  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presb3derian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Whereas,  The  t'*o  religious  bodies  heretofore  existing  each  un  'er  the 
name  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America  have  united  the  congregations  under  their  care,  and 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  thus  united,  which  met  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  on  the  19th  day  of  May,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eigtit  hundred 
and  seventy,  and  which  is  the  legal  successor  of  both  the  former  bodies, 
has  directed  that  the  work  of  assisting  pious  young  men  in  their  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  ministry  ot  the  said  Church  shall  be  hereafter  carried  on 
under  its  direction  by  one  Board,  the  location  of  w.dch  has  been  fixed 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia:  Therefore, 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
CommonweaUh  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met^  and  it  is  hereby 
enacted  by  authority  of  the  same.  That  Herrick  Johnson,  Elias  R.  Beadle, 
Thomas  J.  Shepherd,  Benjamin  L.  Agnew,  Peter  Stryker,  Alexander 
Reed,  Morris  Patterson,  Samuel  Field,  »  enjamin  B.  Comeg3^s,  Henry  D. 
Gregory,  Benjamin  Kendall  and  James  F.  Ga3dey,  who  were  elected  at  the 
said  meeting  of  the  said  General  Assembl3^  in  May,  Anno  Domini  one  thou¬ 
sand  eight  hundred  and  seventy,  as  The  Board  of  Education  of  the  said 
Church,  and  their  successors,  are  hereby  constituted  and  dec'ared  to  be 
a  body  politic  and  corporate,  which  shall  henceforth  be  known  b3’^  the 
name  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presb3"terian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  as  such  shall  have  perpetual  succession, 
and  be  able  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  all  courts  of  record  and  elsewhere,  and 
to  purchase  and  receive,  take  and  hold,  to  them  and  tlieir  successors 
forever,  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  money,  t  oods  and  chattels,  and 
all  kinds  of  estates  which  ma3’^  be  devised,  beqneathed,  eonve3'ed,  or 
given  to  them;  and  the  same  to  sell,  alien,  demise,  and  convey;  also  to 
make  a  common  seal,  and  the  same  to  alter  and  renew  at  their  pleasure  ; 
and  also  to  make  such  rules,  by-laws  and  ordinances  as  may  be  needful 
for  the  government  of  the  said  corporation,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the 
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Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  this  State,  provided 
always,  That  the  clear  yearly  value  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  held 
by  the  said  corporation  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  the  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars. 

Section  2.  The  corporators  above  named  shall  hold  their  office  until 
their  successors  are  duly  qualified  to  take  their  places;  who  shall  be 
chosen  by  the  said  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America  at  such  time  and  in  such  a  manner  as  it 
shall  direct,  provided,  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  said  Board  shall  be 
removed  in  any  one  year. 

Section  3.  The  Board  hereby  incorporated  and  their  successors  shall, 
subject  to  the  direction  of  the  said  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  have  full  power  to  manage  the 
funds  and  property  committed  to  their  care,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be 
deemed  most  advantageous,  not  being  contrary  to  law. 

Section  4.  That  The  Trustees  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  heretofore  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  are  hereby  authorized  to  assign, 
transfer,  and  convey  unto  the  corporation  established  by  this  act  all  the 
property,  estates  and  rights  of  any  and  every  description  now  held  or 
enjoyed,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  held  or  enjoyed  by  them,  tjy  virtue 
of  any  grant,  gift,  bequest,  or  devise;  and  the  said  The  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  hereby 
established  shall  be  and  become  the  full  legal  successor  of  all  the  corpo¬ 
rate  rights,  franchises,  and  privileges,  now  belonging  to  the  said  The 
Trustees  <  f  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  shall  and  may  hold,  use,  and  enjoy  all  the 
property,  estates,  and  rights,  assigned,  transferred  or  conveyed,  so  as 
aforesaid  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent,  but  subject  to  the 
same  limitations  and  trusts,  as  the  said  The  Trustees  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States  of  America  might 
have  done;  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  sue  for,  and  recover,  all  lega¬ 
cies  or  devises  which  have  heretofore  been  or  may  hereafter  be  mads  to 
the  said  The  Trustees  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Section  5.  That  in  case  the  requisite  power  shall  be  given  by  the  proper 
authority  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  said  The  Permanent  Committee 
on  Education  for  the  Ministry  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
rian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  a  corporation  established  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  said  State  of  New  York,  to  assign,  transfer,  and 
convey  unto  the  coiporation  established  by  this  act,  all  the  property, 
estates,  and  rights,  of  any  and  every  description  now  held  or  enjoyed,  or 
which  may  hereafter  be  held  or  enjoyed  by  them,  by  virtue'^of  any  grant, 
gilt,  bequest,  or  devise;  and  in  case  the  said  proper  authority  of  the  State 
of  New  York  shall  also  give  full  power  to  the  corporation  hereby  estab¬ 
lished  thereupon  to  be  and  become  the  legal  successors  of  all  the  corpo¬ 
rate  rights,  franchises  and  privileges  now  belonging  to  the  said  The  Per¬ 
manent  Committee  on  Education  for  the  Ministry  of  the  General  Assembly 
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of  the  Preshyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  to  all  intents 
and  purposes ;  the  said  corporation  hereby  established  is  authorized  to 
accept  and  receive  the  assignment,  transfer,  and  conveyance  made  as 
aforesaid;  and  upon  such  assignment,  transfer,  or  conveyance,  being 
made,  and  also  upon  the  granting  of  power  by  the  proper  authority  of  the 
State  of  New  York  to  the  corporation  hereby  established  to  become  the 
full  legal  successors  as  aforesaid  of  the  said  The  Permanent  Committee 
on  Education  for  the  Ministry  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  Stales  of  America  hereby  estab¬ 
lished  shall  be  and  become  the  full  legal  successors  of  all  the  corporate 
rights,  franchises  and  privileges  now  belonging  to  said  The  Permanent 
Committee  on  Education  for  the  Ministry  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America;  and  may  and  shall 
hold,  use  and  enjoy  all^the  property,  estates  and  rights  assigned,  trans¬ 
ferred  or  conveyed  so  as  aforesaid  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same 
extent,  but  subject  to  the  same  limitations  and  trusts,  as  the  said  The  Per- 
manentCommittee  on  Education  for  the  Ministry  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  might  have 
done;  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  sue  for,  and  recover  all  legacies 
and  devises  which  have  heretofore  been  or  may  hereafter  be  made  to  the 
said  The  Permanent  Committee  on  Education  for  the  Ministry  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

JAMES  H.  WEBB, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

WILLIAM  H.  WALLACE, 
Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

Approved  the  twelfth  day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-one. 


JOHN  W.  GEARY. 

Governor. 
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ACT  AUTFIORIZINTG  THE  TRANSFER  OF  THE  PROPERTY 
OF  THE  PERMANENT  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  TO 
THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


LEGISLATURE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


An  Act  to  ena‘"  le  “The  Permanent  Committee  on  E'lueation  for  the 
Ministry  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  th 
United  States  of  America,”  to  transfer  its  property  to  the  new  Board 
created  by  the  General  Assembly,  when  the  same  shall  have  been  incor. 
porated,  and  to  vest  in  such  new  incorporation  the  rights,  franchises 
and  privileges  of  the  former  body. 

The  People  of  the  Slate  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Asscnihly,  do 

enaci  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  said  “Permanent  Committee  on  Education  for  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  United  States  of  America,”  are 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  assign,  transfer  and  convey  to  the 
said  The  Board  of  E  iucation  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  whenever  the  same  shall  have  become  duly  incorpo¬ 
rated,  all  the  property,  estates  and  rights  of  any  and  every  description 
now  held  or  enjoyed,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  held  or  enjoyed  by  them, 
by  virtue  of  any  grant,  gift,  bequest  or  devise;  and  the  said  The  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
whenever  the  same  shall  have  become  duly  incorporated  as  aforesaid, 
shall  thereupon  be  and  become  the  full  legal  successors  of  all  the  corpo¬ 
rate  rights,  franchises  and  privileges  now  belonging  to  the  said  “  The  Per¬ 
manent  Committee  on  Education  for  the  Ministry  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.” 

Section  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  whenever  the  several  persons 
elected  at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  sevent}^  as  the  Board  of  Educa- 
cation,  shall  have  been  duly  incoi’porated. 


Approved  the  twentieth  day  of  April,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-one. 


[JOHN  T.  HOFFMAN, 

Governor.] 
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III. 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  .  TO  DUTIES  RE¬ 
LATED  TO  THE  WORK. 


I.  SUGGESTIONS  TO  PRESBYTERIES, 

The  Presbytery  is  the  particular  church  court  to  which,  in  the 
New  Testament  and  according  to  our  Presbyterian  system,  is 
entrusted  the  great  and  solemn  charge  of  the  care,  examination 
and  licensure  of  “  candidates  for  the  holy  ministry.”* 

The  organization  of  a  Board  of  Education  by  the  General 
Assembly,  most  truly  said  Rev.  Dr.  T.  A.  Mills, f  “is  not  simply 
designed  to  afford  pecuniary  aid  to  indigent  young  men  in  pursu¬ 
ing  preparatory  studies  for  entering  the  ministry.  It  assumes 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  a  divinely  appointed  agency  for  dif¬ 
fusing  the  gospel  through  the  earth ;  and  its  aim  is  to  bring  into 
appropriate  activity  her  various  instrumentalities  to  accomplish 
that  end.  Among  these,  the  first  in  efficiency  and  importance  is 
the  ministry,  acting  individually  and  associated  organically  with 
the  lay  representation  of  the  Church  and  Presbyteries.  Each 
Presbytery  is  an  integral  part  of  the  great  educating  body,  having 
its  peculiar  and  untransferable  privileges  and  responsibilities  to 
discharge.  The  success  of  the  plan  must  depend  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  working  interest  of  the  Presbyteries  can  be  engaged 
in  it.” 

The  first  and  greatest  duty  which  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  ever-liv¬ 
ing  Head  of  the  Church,  lays  upon  the  ministry  in  regard  to  the 
increase  of  their  number  is  prayer.  “  When  he  saw  the  multi¬ 
tude,  he  was  moved  with  compassion  on  them  because  they 
fainted  and  were  scattered  abroad,  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd. 

♦  1  Tim.  iv.  14.  Ads  xiii,  2, 3.  Form  of  Gov.,  chaps,  x.  and  xiv. 

I  Education  Manual;  pp.  13, 14. 
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Then  saith  he  to  his  disciples,  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but 
the  laborers  are  few;  pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
that  he  will  send  forth  laborers  into  his  harvest.” J  A  world-wide 
harvest  of  innumerable  immortal  beings,  ripe  through  God’s  provi¬ 
dences  in  these  latter  days,  never  so  accessible  in  any  former  age 
as  now,  and  which  must  either  be  gathered  into  the  heavenly  gar¬ 
ner  or  be  lost  forever,  should  move  the  ministry  of  salvation  to 
the  deepest  compassion,  and  to  a  constant  employment  of  the 
means  which  the  Lord  Jesus  indicates  as  the  most  necessary  for 
securing  it.  Only  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  answer  to 
prayer  can  awake  professing  Christians  to  the  awful  guilt  of  let¬ 
ting  multitudes  faint  and  perish  for  want  of  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  which  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  bestow.  This  power 
alone  can  open  their  eyes  to  the  justice  of  God,  the  horrors  of 
eternal  damnation,  the  joys  of  life  eternal,  the  mercies  of  Christ, 
and  the  devotion  of  self,  children,  property,  all  things,  to  the 
ends  of  the  gospel.  The  salvation  of  a  perishing  world  will  truly 
begin  in  a  revival  of  the  ministry  and  eldership  itself,  when 
“the  twelve”  and  “the  seventy”  feel  the  official  responsibility 
(  f  the  command,  “  pray  ye  when  the  compassion  of  Him  who 
revealed  it  at  Gethsernane,  and  in  the  “upper  room,”  and  at  Cal¬ 
vary,  and  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  shall  fully  occupy  the  souls  of 
those  whom  He  now  calls  to  preach  and  teach  salvation  to  those  for 
whom  also  He  suffered  and  died. 

That  may  be  counted  before  Christ  a  lost  meeting  of  a  Presby¬ 
tery  in  which  there  is  no  kindling  of  the  souls  of  the  members, 
and  of  the  people  in  attendance,  in  compassionate  prayer  for  sin¬ 
ners  everywhere ;  and  no  setting  of  membership  and  people  to 
work  with  fresh  zeal  in  behalf  of  their  salvation. 

And  this  great  harvest  call  of  Christ  implies  the  use  of  appointed 
means  to  effect  the  object  prayed  for.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Scudder, 
missionary  to  India,  in  a  loud  appeal  for  the  cause  of  Education, 
as  the  chief  dependence  of  that  of  foreign  missions,  says:  “  While 
I  deprecate  the  thought  of  introducing  any  into  the  ministry 
unless  they  be  of  ‘honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wis¬ 
dom,’  I  must  also  deprecate  the  thought  that  we  are  quietly  to  sit 
down  and  say.  If  God  has  designed  to  bring  forward  young  men  for 


J  Matt,  ix  3G-:8. 
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the  ministry  He  will  do  it,  without  any  personal  exertions  on  our 
part  being  necessary.  Such  conduct  I  consider  quite  as  inconsistent 
as  that  of  a  farmer  would  be,  provided  he  were  to  say,  God  has 
designed  to  give  me  my  food,  therefore  I  will  neither  plough  nor 
sow.  Our  divine  Lord  and  Master  did  not  act  on  this  principle. 
See  Matt.  iv.  18-22.  Neither  did  the  Apostles,  when  they  needed 
officers  for  the  church.  See  Acts  iv,,  3.  When  we  pray  ‘thy 
kingdom  come,’  it  is  our  duty  to  endeavor  to  excite  others  to  assist 
in  building  up  this  kingdom.  Consistency  requires,  when  we  pray 
the  Lord  to  provide  laborers  for  the  harvest,  that  we  seek  such 
laborers.”  It  is  the  business  of  the  Presbytery  to  use  the  means 
to  bring  the  most  pious,  able,  and  promising  of  its  young  men  into 
the  ministry. 

The  examination  of  a  proposed  candidate  should  be  made  by 
the  Presbytery  itself,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  and  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  spirit  and  method  indicated  in  the  Rules  of  the 
Board,  which  are  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly.  The  one 
great  question  to  be  settled  is,  ‘is  he  called  of  GodV  Is  this 
indicated  by  evidences  of  genuine  conversion,  love  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  manifest  “influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  enlight¬ 
ening  the  mind  to  apprehend  the  duty,  and  directing  the  feelings 
to  desire  and  seek  to  be  employed  by  Christ  in  the  holy  ministry, 
commiseration  for  perishing  sinners,  anxiety  for  their  salvation,  a 
tender  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom,  and  a 
serious  earnestness  to  be  instrumental  in  promoting  the  glory  of 
God?”*  Then  is  he  “apt  to  teach,”  for  this  he  must  he' ^  to 
become  a  bishop,  and  if  he  is  not  so,  he  should  unhesitatingly 
be  advised  to  serve  God  in  some  other  calling;  and  has  he  proved 
himself,  in  the  opportunities  he  has  enjoyed,  to  possess  the  prac¬ 
tical  character  which  qualifies  him  to  be  an  instructor  and  guide 
to  souls?  Has  he  a  “sober”  mind,  good  judgment,  patience, 
industry?  Is  he  “temperate,”  of  sound  health,  free  from  indul¬ 
gences  and  habits  hurtful  to  himself,  and  which  may  ofl'end  and 
injure  the  young  and  the  weak?f  If  a  young  man  does  not  give 
such  reasonable  evidences  as  these  of  a  ‘‘ call  from  God,”  it  is 
plainly  the  duty  of  a  Presbytery  not  to  encourage  him  to  under¬ 
take  a  course  of  study  for  the  ministry,  and  certainly  not  to 

*  Abridged  from  the  Princeton  Review. 

t  See  1  Tim.  iii.  and  iv.,  and  Titus  i.  and  ii.,  and  Rules  of  the  Board. 
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recommend  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  of  the  Church  upon 
doubtful  cases.  If  God  has  need  for  such  persons,  he  will  in  his 
wisdom  direct  and  provide  for  them.  In  the  emphatic  words  of  a 
former  Secretary  of  this  cause,  “  Incalculable  injury  has  resulted 
from  recommendations  having  been  given  through  false  kindness, 
the  urgency  of  candidates,  and  the  solicitation  of  influential 
friends.  Any  diminution  of  numbers  caused  by  strict  adherence 
to  the  rule  would  be  abundantly  compensated  by  the  improved 
quality  of  those  who  would  reach  the  ministry.  It  has  already 
cost  the  Church  enough  in  various  ways,  in  making  experiments 
with  those  who  should  never  have  been  placed  on  her  funds.’’ 

The  Presbytery,  according  to  the  Rule  of  the  Board,*  must  be 
fortified  by  the  recommendation  of  the  session  of  the  church  of 
which  the  candidate  is  a  member;  which,  if  it  so  sustain,  will 
pray  for  him  and  contribute  to  the  treasury  which  supplies  his 
wants.  The  amount  of  aid  needed  should  be  ascertained  and 
stated.  And  the  questions  asked  by  the  Board  for  intelligent 
guidance  in  its  action,  and  in  subsequent  correspondence  and 
money  transactions,  should  be  plainly  and  fully  answered. 

The  annual  renewal  of  the  recommendation  by  the  session  and 
the  Presbytery  is  enjoined  by  the  Assembly,  both  on  account  of  the 
frequent  changes  of  students,  and  in  order  to  secure  that  constant 
sympathy,  prayer  and  care  for  them  which  are  so  eminently 
desirable.  The  action  of  the  Presbytery,  while  it  is  aided  by  the 
Professors’  Reports,  should  be  chiefly  based  upon  inquiries  and 
examination  of  the  student  in  person,  or  by  suitable  correspond¬ 
ence  through  the  Education  Committee. 

Temptations  are  sometimes  presented  to  Presbyteries,  as  also  to 
collegiate  and  theological  institutions,  to  abridge  the  course  of 
study.  Dr.  Beecher,  in  his  Plea  for  Colleges,  said  of  them :  “  Once 
we  did  indulge  a  hankering  for  an  institution  in  which  select 
minds  of  special  power  and  advanced  maturity  of  age  might  be 
accommodated  with  a  shorter  course  of  mental  training.  But 
experience  has  cured  us  of  the  folly  of  supposing  that  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  mind  can  be  precipitated ;  and  least  of  all,  with  those 

Which  was  adopted  by  the  Assembly  of  1873,  after  having  been  that 
of  the  Permanent  Committee  of  the  former  New-school  branch  of  the 
Congregational  Education  Society,  and  of  the  societies  of  several  other 
churches. 
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whose  vigor  of  mind  and  formed  habits  disqualify  for  easy 
subordination  and  facile  discipline  about  in  proportion  to  their 
increased  need  of  it.’^ 

The  employment  of  the  candidates  in  vacations,  in  duties  cal¬ 
culated  to  train  them  for  pastoral  work,  to  refresh  their  spiritual 
strength  by  the  exercise  of  it  in  practical  efforts  for  the  good  of 
others,  and  to  invigorate  their  health  often  debilitated  and  in¬ 
jured  by  confinement,  is  important  to  them,  and  may  be  made 
beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  Presbytery  and  its  congrega¬ 
tions.  This  subject  has  interested  some  of  the  best  men  in  our 
Church,  and  is  deemed  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  in  some 
other  churches. 

As  the  recommendation  of  candidates  requires  the  granting  of 
money  by  the  Board,  so  does  it  involve  the  responsibility  of  the 
Presbyteries  each  to  keep  before  its  churches  the  necessity  of 
liberal  contributions  to  the  cause.  The  Constitution  of  the  Board 
says  (Art.  VI.):  “It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  Presbytery  to  see 
that  collections  are  taken  up  annually  for  this  cause  in  all  the 
churches  under  its  care.”  There  is  a  solemn  mutual  obligation 
imposed  upon  the  Board  and  the  Presbyteries.  The  healthful 
maintenance  of  a  great  interest  of  the  Church  cannot  be  devolved 
upon  a  few  persons.  All  concerned  in  its  success  must  heartily 
give  their  support.  The  disregard  of  this  vital  principle  by  many 
Presbyteries  and  churches  has  sometimes  done  great  injury  to 
the  cause,  and  to  those  who'iiave  accepted  the  help  proffered  to 
them  by  the  Presbyteries  and  the  Board,  and  who  have  been  dis¬ 
appointed  in  receiving  it  at  the  time  promised.  The  result  has 
been  debts,  broken  promises,  and  severe  disappointments.  These 
men  could  not  but  lose  confidence  in  the  Presbyteries  and  the 
Board.  Any  failure  of  the  Board  to  promptly  and  fully  keep  its 
promises  is  truly  calamitous  to  those  who  are  setting  forth,  with 
high  and  earnest  purposes,  in  the  service  of  the  Church.  It  tends 
to  break  their  courage,  destroy  their  faith,  defeat  their  arrange¬ 
ments  and  efforts  as  to  study^  undermine  their  health,  stain  their 
character,  distress  the  literary  and  theological  institutions,  and 
bring  great  reproach  upon  religion  and  the  Church.  Such  a 
painful  condition  of  things  has  only  occurred  under  occasional 
and  extraordinary  circumstances.  It  is  our  hope  and  prayer 
that,  with  the  more  thorough  performance  of  the  whole  work  in 
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the  Board  and  in  the  Presbyteries,  and  the  large  increase  of 
general  interest  in  it,  the  like  will  never  occur  again. 

The  spirit  and  success  of  the  Presbytery  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  wisdom,  earnestness  and  attention  of  the  Education 
Committee.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  judicious,  devoted, 
patient  men  should  be  placed  upon  it;  and  that  they  should 
remain  upon  it  after  they  have  learned  their  duties,  know  the 
young  men  and  their  relations  to  the  churches  and  institutions, 
and  have  with  them  the  sympathy  of  the  churches  in  behalf  of 
the  cause. 


II.  DUTIES  OF  EDUCATION  COMMITTEES. 

The  era  of  voluntary  societies  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  is 
past ;  they  having  proven  irresponsible,  expensive,  ineffica¬ 
cious  means  to  perform  the  Church’s  duties.  The  Church  acts 
through  her  own  vital  organs  and  proper  members.  The  Board 
of  Education  is  the  general  agency  of  the  General  Assembly  for 
its  work.  The  Education  Committee  of  the  Presbytery  is  the 
agency  of  the  Presbytery,  to  have  especial  charge  of  its  students 
and  the  interests  of  the  cause  within  its  bounds.* 

The  Education  Committee  finds  in  the  Rules  of  the  Board  {Paris 
I.,  II.  and  IV.)  the  information  required  for  the  performance  of 
its  duties.  The  highest  of  all  is  to  keep  before  the  Presbytery  the 
relations  of  the  work  to  the  evangelization  of  the  world,  to  the 
power  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  various  obligations  of  the 
Christian  believer;  to  make  it  a  theme  of  earnest  prayer,  and  of 
practical  discussion  as  to  its  claims  and  wants.  The  churches 

*  The  Board  will  in  each  case  look  specially  to  the  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  *  *  *  as  the  particular  agency  of  the  Presbytery  for  the 

pastoral  care  of  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  ministry,  until  their 
entrance  upon  its  duties.  Part  I.,  §  2. 

The  l^mard  can  only  rely  upon  the  Education  Committee  of  each  Pres¬ 
bytery  for  the  regular  care  of  its  own  candidates,  which  should  consist 
in  the  constant  exercise  of  a  parental  oversight  over  them  in  spiritual 
things,  and  for  the  bestovvment  of  the  counsel  they  need,  as  to  their 
mode  of  preparation,  their  places  of  stud3^  their  trials,  and  the  occupation 
of  their  time,  wliile  not  engaged  in  study,  in  employments  which  shall 
tend  to  qualify  them  for  effective  usefulness  as  pastors  or  evangelists. 
Part  IV.,  g  2. 
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should  be  stirred  up  to  give  to  Christ  and  his  kingdom  their 
choicest  sons,  to  pray  for  them  and  to  competently  sustain  the 
Board  in  its  grants  of  pecuniary  assistance.  A  list  should  be 
kept  of  the  candidates,  and  such  superintendence  and  correspond¬ 
ence  as  they  require  be  given  to  them.  Inquiries  should  be  made 
as  to  the  efforts  made  by  them  for  self-support,  and  as  to  the 
amount  of  aid  which  each  really  needs.  A  careful  written  report 
should  be  made  to  Presbytery  at  each  fall  meeting,  and  action 
should  be  suggested  as  to  recommendations,  or  renewals,  changes, 
admonitions  or  appointments  relating  to  them.  The  notifications 
and  information  to  the  Board  should  be  conscientious  and  par¬ 
ticular. 

This  duty  involves  trouble;  but  is  it  not  a  part  of  our  charge 
as  pastors  of  the  flock  of  Christ,  a  high  and  holy  duty  to  Christ? 
Is  it  not  a  direct  and  important  contribution  of  time  and  effort  for 
the  advancement  of  the  earthly  kingdom  of  Christ?  The  increase 
of  a  religious  denomination  in  other  important  respects  involves 
the  necessity  of  increased  labor  and  care  in  the  selection  and 
supervision  of  her  candidates  for  the  ministry.  We  do  not  yet, 
as  a  Church,  take  half  the  trouble  in  the  examination  and  care  of 
our  candidates  which  most  of  the  British  and  Continental  Pres¬ 
byteries  of  Europe  do  ;  and  our  Presbyteries  have  much  to  learn 
in  this  direction. 


III.  FO  WEE  OF  THE  SYNOD, 

The  relation  of  the  Synod  to  the  Presbyterian  ecclesiastical 
system  is  one  most  favorable  to  the  promotion  of  the  great  enter¬ 
prises  related  to  Christ’s  kingdom.  Being  less  a  representative 
court  than  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Presbyteries,  meeting 
but  once  in  the  year,  and  that  at  a  season  interesting  in  itself  and 
as  a  time  of  preparation  for  the  winter,  and  calling  together  the 
entire  ministry  of  an  extensive  region,  it  seems  to  invite  prayer, 
thought,  discussion  and  the  collection  of  strength  for  new  efforts 
for  our  Lord  and  the  ends  of  his  mission  to  this  sinful  world. 

Amidst  the  rains  of  the  Great  Revival  of  1800,  a  newly-formed 
backwoods  Synod  courageously  in  the  name  of  Jesus  made  the 
grand  resolve  that  the  Synod  should  be  “a  missionary  society,  to 
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diffuse  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
new  settlements,  the  Indian  tribes,’^  and  elsewhere.  From  that 
feeble  beginning  sprang  the  consecration  of  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  to  our  home  and  foreign  missionary  work ;  the  planting  of 
hundreds  of  churches  at  home ;  the  establishment  of  successful 
missions  in  every  continent,  some  of  them  the  strongest  of  the 
missions  from  Protestant  lands,  as  are  those  in  the  empires  of 
China  and  Brazil,  and  in  some  other  fields;  the  expenditure  of 
several  millions  of  dollars  for  foreign  missions;  the  erection  of 
several  colleges,  and  numerous  academies  and  male  and  female 
schools;  and  countless  other  benefits  to  the  Church  and  to  man¬ 
kind.  What  mortal  can  measure  the  earthly  and  the  eternal 
fruits  of  that  great  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  power  from 
on  high ! 

Why  should  not  each  Presbyterian  Synod  resolve  that  it  will 
begin  a  new  career  of  holy  power  and  usefulness  ?  Why  should 
it  not  ask  for  mightier  revivals  of  religion  than  it  has  ever  seen  ? 
Why  should  it  not  stretch  its  gaze  over  all  the  wastes  within  its 
own  borders,  down  into  the  dens  of  crime  and  wretchedness, 
abroad  over  the  vast  plains  of  heathen  ruin,  which  are  like  that 
one  from  which  the  eye  of  Abraham  saw  the  smoke  of  the  country 
going  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace,  and  then  resolve  that  it  will 
be  a  missionary  synod — that  it  will  begin  a  crusade  for  Jesus 
Christ;  that  it  will  arouse  scores  of  its  sons  and  daughters  to 
dedicate  themselves  to  the  salvation  of  lost  men;  that  it  will 
thoroughly  equip  them  for  their  design;  and  that  it  will  awaken 
its  whole  membership  to  the  most  ardent  prayerfulness  and  zeal, 
and  the  most  liberal  pecuniary  offerings,  in  the  accomplishment 
of  this  purpose  ?* 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  are  numerous  Synods,  in  the 
rich  agricultural,  manufacturing  and  mercantile  districts,  which 
could  raise  up,  educate,  sustain  in  their  vacant  churches  and 
missionary  work,  and  send  abroad  where  they  are  yet  more 
needed,  many  capable  and  pious  young  men  whose  lives  are  now 

*  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  Synods  to  call  up  this  subject  annually,  and  to 
inquire  what  the  presbyteries  and  churches  under  their  care  are  doing 
in  relation  to  it;  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  shall  promote  the 
interests  of  this  department  of  Christian  work. —  Constitution  of  the  Board 
Art.  VIL 
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comparatively  lost  to  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer.  But  with 
efforts  to  multiply  men  there  must  be  made  equal  efforts  for  their 
pecuniary  support,  or  disappointment  will  almost  certainly  ensue. 

There  is  scarcely  needed  a  suggestion  here  as  to  the  exceeding 
importance  of  an  earnest  Education  Committee  of  the  Synod, 
which  will  gather  through  the  year  in  advance  the  facts  as  to  the 
wants  and  capabilities  of  the  Synods,  and  as  to  the  number  of 
candidates  in  the  several  Presbyteries  under  the  care  of  the 
Board  or  otherwise,  as  to  their  training  and  spirit,  as  to  their 
pecuniary  support  where  needed,  as  to  parental  and  Sabbath- 
school  culture,  as  to  the  extent  and  fruits  of  revivals  of  religion, 
and  other  related  topics  ;  and  which  will  launch  these  facts,  hot 
and  swift,  into  the  hearts  of  the  ministry,  eldership  and  people, 
conquering  opposition  and  false  prejudices,  and  leading  on  the 
the  Synod  to  new  and  honorable  advances  in  behalf  of  the  increase 
and  education  of  men  for  the  ministry  of  the  gospel. 


IV.  RADICAL  RELATION  OF  PASTORS  AND  CHURCR 

MEMBERS  TO  THIS  CA  USE. 

How  in  this  age  of  the  world’s  great  need  can  the  Church  be 
reinspired  with  the  conviction  of  her  mission  to  save  the  world 
through  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  ? 

Only  by  possessing  with  this  idea  the  souls  of  every  one  of  her 
individual  members. 

The  life  of  a  tree  is  drawn  from  the  soil,  not  by  the  larger 
branches  of  the  roots,  but  by  the  separate  final  radicles,  and  on 
their  healthfulness  its  vigor  and  fruitfulness  depend.  The  secre¬ 
tions  from  the  blood  for  the  various  wants  of  the  animal  system 
are  effected,  not  in  the  large  arteries,  but  in  the  smallest  capillary 
vessels.  The  power  of  motion  and  sensation  lies,  not  in  the  body 
of  the  nerves,  but  in  their  extremities.  These  and  many  kindred 
facts  exemplify  a  principle  of  God’s  government  and  ways. 
“God  hath  set  the  members  every  one  of  them  in  the  body,  as  it 
hath  pleased  him.”  The  head  is  Christ.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  individual  member  has  a  place  to  occupy  and  a  duty  to 
perform  in  the  Church,  which  is  the  body  of  Christ.  The  assem¬ 
blies,  the  synods,  the  presbyteries,  the  sessions,  the  pastoral  labors, 
the  ecclesiastical  acts  and  forms  and  ordinances,  all  are  but  chan- 
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nels  and  dependencies  of  the  life  whose  health  and  vigor  and 
effects,  though  derived  really  from  the  head,  are  measured  by  the 
sum  of  that  contained  in  the  separate  members.  Preaching  and 
prayer  are  designed  for  the  conversion  and  sanctification  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  And  until  all  the  individual  members  of  the  Church 
are  made  to  perform  their  duties  there  will  be  no  healthful  and 
universal  life  in  the  Church.  The  commandments  and  most  of 
the  promises  of  God’s  word  are  addressed  to  individuals.  Christ 
taught  us  to  seek  out  each  lost  sheep.  Angels  rejoice  over  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  apostles  labored  from  house  to  house.  They  con¬ 
tinually  addressed  “  each  one,”  “  every  one,”  in  their  epistles,  and 
loaded  them  with  messages  to  particular  persons. 

General  appeals,  general  instruction,  counting  results  in  aggre¬ 
gates,  leave  a  large  part  of  each  congregation,  and  of  the  whole 
Church,  unmoved.  A  few  conscientious  persons  do  the  praying, 
a  few  the  labors  for  souls,  a  few  the  giving  of  money.  The  feeble 
religious  life  suffices  for  bare  existence,  and  scarcely  an  effort 
worth  the  name  is  made,  and  no  adequate  amount  of  money  is 
given,  to  redeem  the  world  which  lieth  in  wickedness.  The  seed 
does  not  bring  forth  thirty-fold,  nor  ten- fold,  nor  even  spare  as 
much  for  the  planting  of  the  gospel  among  men  as  it  consumes 
upon  its  own  preservation. 

“  Cursed  is  every  one  that  sinneth.”  “  Let  every  one  that  nam- 
eth  the  name  of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity.”  “  Every  one  that 
asketh  receiveth.”  “  Let  every  one  please  his  neighbor  for  his 
good  to  edification.”  “  Let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store 
as  God  hath  prospered  him.”  “  Every  one  of  us  shall  give  account 
of  himself  to  God.”  “  God  is  my  record  how  greatly  I  long  after 
you  alir  “  I  ceased  not  to  warn  every  one  of  you  night  and 
day  with  tears.” 

Here  is  a  study  for  us  ministers  and  officers  of  the  Church. 
Here  is  an  imperative  duty.  To  labor  to  make  every  tree  in  the 
garden  fruitful,  to  dig  about  it,  and  dung  it  till  it  bear  fruit,  that 
we  bear  not  the  woe  of  its  being  cut  down  and  cast  into  the  fire 

The  occasion  of  Baxter’s  writing  the  “  Reformed  Pastor,”  a 
book  which  many  of  the  most  useful  ministers  in  Great  Britain 
and  America  have  declared  they  made  their  guide  next  to  the 
Bible,  was,  as  he  says  in  the  Preface,  that  “  the  Lord  had  awak¬ 
ened  his  ministers  in  that  country,  and  some  neigliboring  parts. 
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to  a  sense  of  their  duty  in  the  work  of  catechizing  and  private 
instruction  of  all  in  their  parishes.” 

It  is  recorded  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Knill  that,  while  a  great 
many  other  persons  blessed  him  as  the  instrument  of  their  con¬ 
version,  about  one  hundred  ministers  of  the  gospel,  laboring  in 
England  and  in  foreign  lands,  traced  to  his  fervent  appeals  and 
counsels  their  first  purpose  to  give  their  souls  to  Christ,  or  their 
lives  to  the  public  service  of  his  Church.  One  of  the  principal 
reasons  given  by  his  biographer  for  this  rarely  equalled  success 
is  that  “he  seemed  habitually  impressed  by  the  infinite  worth  of 
every  human  being.” 

Some  of  the  objects  to  be  kept  before  a  pastor  in  directing  the 
interest  of  his  people  towards  practical  results  are : 

1.  Prayer  in  public  places,  the  family  and  the  closet,  that  God 
would  greatly  increase  the  number  of  preachers  of  the  way  of 
life  to  the  innumerable  nations,  races,  tribes  and  families  of  man¬ 
kind  which  are  now  tumbling  every  hour  into  the  abysses  of 
eternal  sorrow;  that  he  would  endow*  candidates  for  the  ministry 
with  disregard  of  self,  love  to  Christ,  compassion  for  the  erring, 
suffering  and  perishing,  prayerfulness,  untiring  industry  in  the 
use  of  their  opportunities  of  intellectual  discipline  and  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  valuable  stores  of  knowledge,  wisdom  and  prudence, 
and  sound  health  of  body;  that  he  would  give  all  needed  wis¬ 
dom  and  grace  to  their  teachers;  that  he  would  move  the  hearts 
of  all  Christians  to  sincere  and  practical  sympathy  with  the 
Church’s  plans  and  efforts  to  maintain,  thoroughly  instruct,  and 
give  direction  to  the  life  purposes  of  every  student  for  the 
ministry.  It  is  a  most  encouraging  thought  for  Christians  that 
“  every  one  that  asketh”  may  be  sure  of  an  answer  to  every  prayer 
in  God’s  all-wise  time  and  way  ;  so  that  he  may  confidently  call 
unto  God,  “  put  thou  my  tears  into  thy  bottle  ;  are  they  not  in 

*  One  of  the  most  successful  of  American  preachers  says,  “Let  the 
Church  distinctly  observe  this— it  is  not  by  sending  her  sons  to  a  theo¬ 
logical  seminary,  it  is  not  by  the  course  of  training  there,  it  is  not  by 
might  nor  by  power,  that  they  will  become  truly  qualified  to  preach  the 
gospel ;  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord.  A  minister  is  not  a  holy  man  of 
course.  Candidates  and  preachers  need  eminent  measures  of  the  Spirit’s 
influences.  And  these  we  cannot  expect  to  enjoy  them  any  further  than 
there  is  in  the  Church  prayer  without  ceasing  for  us.  ‘  Brethren,  pray 
for  us.’  ” 
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thy  book?”  God’s  thoughts  of  mercy  are  “  more  in  number  than 
the  sand.” 

2.  The  faithfulness  of  parents  and  teachers  to  their  duties ;  the 
fulfilment  of  baptismal  vows,  in  the  consecration  of  children  to 
Christ  to  be  used  by  him,  in  their  various  circumstances  and  call¬ 
ings,  as  instruments  for  the  advancement  of  his  kingdom  ;  the  con¬ 
secration  and  training  of  the  most  capable  to  be  ministers, 
teachers,  and  laborers  in  other  ways  for  Christ ;  the  inspiration  of 
sabbath-school  and  other  teachers  with  elevated  aims  and  a 
fervent  spirit;  and  the  employment  of  the  sabbath-school  in¬ 
struction,  lectures,  libraries,  and  apparatus  of  various  kinds,  to 
create  a  deep  and  practical  interest  in  works  of  charity  and 
mercy  for  the  salvation  of  the  erring  and  fallen,  and  in  the  spread 
of  the  gospel  among  all  nations. 

3.  The  direction  and  assistance  of  truly  godly,  capable,  and 
proven  young  men  towards  the  office  of  the  ministry  ;  exercising, 
however,  the  utmost  care  and  judgment  in  starting  men  upon  a 
path  in  which  they  must  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  immortal 
souls  and  to  the  Church  of  God,  and  in  holding  out  any  but 
spiritual  inducements  to  men  to  abandon  humble  occupations  for 
one  which  naturally  tempts  ambition,  and  to  quit  the  employ¬ 
ments  of  manual  labor  for  one  which  many  falsely  imagine  to  be 
more  easy  and  profitable.  The  duty  of  recommending  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  ministry  by  a  church  ses^sion  should  be  done  intelli¬ 
gently  and  with  prayer. 

4.  The  duty  of  those  who  cannot  go  to  fight  the  battles  of  the 
Lord’s  kingdom  to  send  substitutes ;  to  liberally  contribute  to 
aid  others  who  give  to  Christ  the  gift  of  their  sons  who  are  “  more 
precious  than  gold.”  And  it  is  an  important  principle  of  Scrip- 
tnre  that  the  supply  of  the  ministry  is  a  family  duty.  God 
required  of  old  the  first-born  of  every  family,  and  instead  of 
these  sons  accepted  the  one  family  of  Levi  as  a  representative  of 
the  twelve  great  families  of  Israel.  There  is  a  peculiar  blessing 
or  curse  following /ami/ies  which  give  young  men  to  the  ministry, 
or  which  devote  themselves  to  the  prosperity  of  Zion  by  teaching 
and  helping  her  sons  while  arming  themselves  for  her  work. 

5.  The  sufficiency  of  the  pecuniary  contributions  to  this  cause 
through  the  Board  of  Education  must  be  the  chief  source  of  that 
comfort  and  success  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  under  its  care 
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whicli  is  dependant  upon  proper  supplies  of  food,  raiment,  the 
appliances  of  collegiate  and  theological  education,  and  outlays 
for  travelling  and  other  unavoidable  expenses.  How  largely 
is  the  mind  and  the  spirit  affected  by  things  related  to  merely 
material  wants.  The  final  responsibility  for  these  supplies  rests 
upon  the  fidelity  of  the  pastors  of  the  churches,  in  bringing  the 
cause  before  the  members ;  and  upon  the  individual  members,  in 
giving  “  as  God  hath  prospered  them,”  or  in  withholding  from 
this  fundamental  claim  of  Christ’s  kingdom. 

The  means  which  pastors  may  employ  are  numerous. 

Every  church  should  send  its  general  contributions,  either 
annual,  or  upon  the  wiser  system  of  Scripture — 1  Cor.  xvi.  2. 

The  sabbath-school  can  give  to  the  support  of  a  young  candi¬ 
date  for  the  ministry  more  appropriately  than  to  almost  any 
other  object. 

Female  societies  are  a  power,  in  behalf  of  this  cause,  through 
their  prayers,  gifts  and  alms-deeds,  like  those  of  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians. 

Some  of  the  most  precious  benefactions  the  Board  has  received 
have  been  “thank-offerings”  of  believers  for  special  mercies  to 
themselves  or  their  families. 

A  diploma  of  “  honorary  membership”*  is  a  pleasant  sight 
upon  the  walls  of  any  Christian  family, 

A  sum  sufficient  by  its  interest  to  support  a  studentf  will  raise 
up  a  continuous  succession  of  witnesses  from  generation  to  gene¬ 
ration,  in  the  triumphant  results  of  whose  labors  we  may  sing 
songs  of  gratitude  before  the  throne  in  heaven. 

No  other  instrumentality  of  the  gospel  has  stronger  claims 
for  liberal  remembrance  when  “  the  failing  lips  grow  dumb,” 
than  that  which  enables  Christians  “  being  dead”  to  speak  by 
other  and  perhaps  more  gifted  tongues ;  or  so  to  perpetuate  the 
fruits  of  earthly  toil  and  economy  that 

“The  labors  of  their  mortal  life 
End  in  a  large  reward.” 

How  much  could  be  accomplished  to  multiply  and  send  forth 

*  Obtained  by  a  donation  at  one  time  of  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars. 

t  Twenty-five  huncred  dollars. 
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ministers  if  the  souls  of  men  were  but  enlisted  in  it.  Dr.  Scud- 
der  pointed  to  “  churches  of  no  great  ability  in  newly  settled 
parts  of  the  country,  carrying  forward  from  three  to  five  young 
men  in  their  education.  Not  a  few  congregations,  most  of  the 
members  of  which  both  live  and  worship  in  their  log-houses, 
yet  esteem  it  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  educate  one  man  for 
the  poor  and  those  who  have  none  to  care  for  their  souls.  Many 
mothers  and  daughters  in  our  churches,  by  the  fruit  of  their 
industry  in  the  use  of  their  needles,  pay  their  annual  subscrip¬ 
tion  of  from  five  to  ten  dollars  to  the  cause,  besides  their  contri¬ 
butions  to  other  objects.  I  could  tell  of  a  laborious  mechanic, 
with  a  family  of  small  children,  toiling  at  his  trade  for  their 
support,  and  yet  feeling  it  to  be  a  privilege  to  give  $1,000  to  the 
Education  Society,  because  he  thinks  his  little  patrimony  will  do 
the  most  good  in  this  way,  while  his  laborious  hands  can  minister 
to  his  wants.” 


V.  CONSIDERATIONS  FOR  PROFESSORS  AND 

TEACHERS. 

The  candidates  under  the  care  of  the  Board  of  Education  are 
generally  distributed  among  from  fifty  to  seventy  literary,  and 
twelve  theological  institutions. 

The  first  concern  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  in  respect  to  the 
religious  spirit  and  character  of  the  students  at  these  institutions, 
and  that  the  Professors’  Reports  on  this  subject  shall  be  distinct 
and  reliable,  since  these  Reports  are  an  important  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  Presbyteries,  and  ground  of  action  by  them. 

The  deepest  anxiety,  in  every  age,  of  the  Christian  men  who 
have  been  engaged  in  the  education  of  students  for  the  ministry 
has  been  for  their  protection  from  the  perils  of  their  special  cir¬ 
cumstances,  mode  of  life  and  intellectual  pursuits,  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  in  them  of  a  religious  character.  “  I  fear  much,”  said 
Martin  Luther,  “  that  the  universities  will  be  found  to  be  great 
gates  leading  down  to  hell,  unless  they  take  diligent  care  to 
explain  the  holy  scriptures,  and  to  engrave  them  in  the  hearts  of 
our  youth.”  It  is  a  lamentable  thing  that  the  general  character 
of  the  German  burschen  (a  word  originally  meaning  “bursars,” 
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but  now  extended  to  students  as  a  class)  has  proved  the  reality  of 
the  dangers  against  which  the  Reformer  uttered  this  warning. 

“May  God,”  cried  the  evangelical  Dr.  F.  W.  Krummacher,  of 
Potsdam,  “  raise  up  and  put  forth  amongst  us  more  of  those  who 
are  taught  rather  by  the  unction  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  than  by 
the  mere  external  apparatus  of  scientific  institutions !  Not  that 
these  are  to  be  despised  or  neglected;  far  from  it!  But  they 
furnish,  after  all,  only  the  exterior  of  a  Christian  minister’s 
qualifications.” 

The  growth  of  her  candidates  for  the  ministry  in  spiritual  grace 
and  strength  has  ever  been  the  principal  concern  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  and  of  those  men  most  conspicuous  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  ends  of  this  Board  and  the  Societies  related  to  this 
object.  It  is  written  of  the  devoted  Mr.  Cornelius  that,  “  while 
he  labored  with  unwearied  assiduity  to  increase  the  number  of 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  the  burden  which  lay  with  the  greatest 
weight  upon  his  mind  respected  the  religious  character  of  the 
young  men  whom  he  should  be  the  means  of  introducing  into  the 
ministry.  lie  longed,  with  unutterable  desire,  for  the  eminent 
holiness  of  every  aspirant  for  the  sacred  ofi&ce.”  The  charge  of 
“raising  up  ambassadors  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  filled  him  with 
overwhelming  emotions.” 

The  same  spirit  filled  the  breasts  of  all  the  men  who  gave  shape 
to  the  Board  of  Education.  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  often  earn¬ 
estly  pressed  upon  those  who  had  the  care  of  the  students  to  “  look 
after  the  young  men  who  are  preparing  for  the  ministry  while 
within  the  walls  of  a  college.”  This  man,  so  deeply  interested 
in  students,  through  every  stage  of  their  course,  and  so  pro¬ 
foundly  acquainted  with  human  nature,  and  with  the  history  and 
experiences  of  Christianity,  said,  '•'‘Piety  must  be  made  everything^ 
the  beginning^  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  their  courseP  He  showed 
that  “the  cultivation  of  piety”  is  the  key  to  success  in  study,  and 
to  usefulness  in  the  ministry.  “If,”  said  he,  “the  chief  object 
aimed  at  in  our  seminaries  were,  not  the  acquisition  of  learning, 
but  the  cultivation  of  piety,  then  the  student  would  not  hurry 
over  his  devotional  exercises,  to  get  to  his  lesson  ;  nor  would  his 
thoughts  perpetually  wander  from  the  objects  of  devotion  to  some 
speculative  subject.  And  nothing  of  valuable  knowledge  would 
be  lost  by  such  a  change.  The  intellect  never  performs  its  part 
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SO  well  and  so  pleasantly  as  when  sustained  and  directed  by  a  tide 
of  pious  emotions.  Thoughts  rising  out  of  the  love  of  God  will 
be  more  pure  and  elevated  than  those  which  enter  the  mind 
through  any  other  channel.”  So  all-important  did  he  consider 
piety  that  he  declared,  “If  our  theological  schools  cannot  be  made 
effectual  nurseries  of  piety,  we  had  better  dissolve  them  and  dis¬ 
miss  our  professors.  If  our  young  men  lose  instead  of  advanc¬ 
ing  in  solid  piety  while  in  a  seminary,  there  must  be  something 
radically  wrong  in  them  individually,  or  in  the  system  of  edu¬ 
cation.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  General  Assembly  requires  the  Board  to 
insist  upon  reports  to  it  which  indicate  at  least  respectable  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  a  diligent  use  of  the  great  advantages  which  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning  in  our  day  offer  to  the  student.  Competent 
knowledge  is  absolutely  necessary  to  one  who  undertakes  to  teach 
others.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Miller  thus  forcibly  presents  the 
mutual  dependence  of  learning  and  piety:  “  History  teaches,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  unsanctified  knowledge  has  always  been  a  curse 
to  the  Church ;  leading  to  pride,  ambition,  unhallowed  specula¬ 
tion,  heresy,  strife,  and  every  evil  work.  And  it  teaches  with  no 
less  distinctness,  on  the  other  hand,  that  ignorance  never  was  or 
can  be  sanctified  ;  that  an  ignorant  or  superficially  informed  min¬ 
istry  never  can  be  either  a  respectable  or  useful  one ;  that  it  must 
either  sink  down  into  miserable,  inert, *  or  uninstructive  insignifi¬ 
cance,  or  betray  into  vanity,  empty  rant,  enthusiasm,  lay-preach¬ 
ing,  and  endless  disorder.  Nothing  but  the  union  of  fervent  piety 
and  sound  learning ^  can  possibly  secure  to  any  Christian  ministry, 
for  any  length  of  time  together,  the  precious  results  of  true  respec¬ 
tability,  and  genuine  evangelical  usefulness.” 

But  a  third  consideration,  which  should  ever  be  kept  equally 
distinct  before  the  minds  of  all  who  are  connected  with  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  is,  that  the  Church  devotes 
all  her  vast  and  expensive  apparatus  of  literary  and  theological 
education  to  the  culture  of  these  men  in  piety  and  in  learning,  not 
for  their  sakes,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  immense,  world- wide,  stu¬ 
pendous,  glorious  work  which  she  has  for  them  to  do. 

“Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  would  to  save  sinners.” 

His  ascending  commission  to  his  ministry,  “  unto  the  end  of  the 
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world,”  is,  “Go  YE  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gos¬ 
pel  TO  EVERY  creature.” 

In  their  performance  of  this  commission  Christ  Jesus  has  pro¬ 
mised  his  personal  superintendence  and  support:  “I  am  with 

YOU  ALWAY.” 

When  we  consider  the  method  in  which  the  Omniscient  Teacher 
trained  the  first  ministry,  and  inaugurated  the  discipline  of-  the 
Church  for  the  great  work  of  saving  a  lost  world,  we  see  that  he 
combined  most  intimately  and  continuously  the  three  elements  of 
that  instruction  which  was  necessary  to  their  future  success ;  he 
cultivated  their  faith  and  devotedness  to  himself  as  the  Divine 
Messiah,  he  enlightened  their  minds  with  all  requisite  knowledge, 
and  he  led  them  about  the  scenes  of  sin  and  sorrow,  that  he  might 
show  them  how  to  deal  with  mankind  and  give  practical  effect  to 
their  spiritual  and  intellectual  acquisitions. 

So  it  is  now  in  the  intelligent  scientific  and  professional  culture 
of  the  day.  The  teacher  of  the  natural  sciences  shows  the  scholar 
the  objects  in  nature,  puts  them  in  his  hands,  and  sends  him  out 
to  discover  and  study  them  in  their  natural  positions  and  relations. 
The  medical  school  is  not  complete  without  its  clinics,  its  illustra¬ 
tions,  in  the  hospital  and  by  the  operating  table,  of  the  manifes¬ 
tations  of  disease  and  their  relief  by  the  materia  medica  or  the 
instruments  of  the  surgeon.  The  law  and  other  professional 
schools  would  afford  illustrations  of  the  same  principle.  It  has 
been  caught  by  our  common  school  and  our  sabbath  school 
teachers.  This  object  teaching,  this  practical  training,  this 
aiming  at  the  largest  possible  results  from  expenditures  of  time 
and  means  in  education,  is  the  spirit  of  our  age,  an  age  which 
excels  all  others  in  exploring  nature,  in  discovering  and  utilizing 
her  powers,  and  in  encompassing  the  globe  with  the  benefits  of 
our  science,  productive  inventions  and  industry,  and  commercial 
enterprise. 

In  the  education  of  men  for  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  we  must 
learn  from  Jesus  Christ,  from  the  prophets  and  the  apostles,  from 
the  experience  of  the  wisest  and  greatest  of  the  teachers  of  the 
past,  from  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  and  from  the  examples  of 
successful  methods  in  every  department  of  education.  We  must 
direct  our  efforts  to  making  men  of  practical  character,  effective 
preachers,  successful  “laborers”;  men  who  will  utilize  all  the 
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acquisitions  of  their  long  course  of  training  to  meet  the  various 
wants  and  relieve  the  afflictions  of  our  sinning  and  suffering  race, 
who  will  gladly  give  themselves,  like  the  devotees  of  science  or 
the  employees  of  commerce,  to  go  to  the  abodes  of  the  depraved 
and  wretched,  or  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  to  brave  the  greatest 
dangers,  to  toll  and  spend  and  suffer,  for  what? — for  Christ  Jesus, 
for  ruined  men,  for  immortal  honors  I 

The  effective  leaders  of  men  in  thought  and  action  ever  take 
them  to  their  hearts,  and  influence  them  by  personal  sympathy 
and  example.  Jesus  is  the  pattern  in  this  as  in  all  things.  So 
labored  Tholuck  for  the  redemption  of  rationalistic  Germany.  So 
Philip  Doddridge  for  the  awakening  of  England  from  her  formal¬ 
ism.  The  latter  said,  he  thought  it  “  of  vast  importance”  not  only 
to  teach  young  men  the  Scriptures  and  “the  great  truths  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  but  to  labor  to  promote  their  practical  influence  on  their 
hearts.  For  which  purpose  I  frequently  converse  with  each  of 
them  alone,  and  conclude  the  conversation  with  prayer.  This  does 
indeed  take  up  a  great  deal  of  time  ;  but  I  bless  God,  it  is  amply 
repaid  in  the  pleasure  I  have  in  seeing  my  labor  is  not  in  vain  in 
the  Lord.” 

Over  the  doors  of  every  academy  and  college  and  theological 
seminary  it  were  well  to  write  some  motto  accordant  with  that 
which — in  order  to  remind  all  who  entered  that,  while  she  liberally 
provided  the  means  of  acquiring  learning,  she  held  devotion  to 
the  will  of  God,  and  the  power  to  influence  men  to  believe  in  and 
serve  him,  to  be  attainments  more  needful  to  the  ministry  of  the 
gospel — the  Reformed  Church  of  France  placed  over  the  entrance 
to  the  theological  hall  of  the  University  of  Montauban : 

“The  best  theologian  is  not  he  who  argues  best, 

But  he  who  leads  the  most  pious  life. 

And  who  is  most  capable  of  teaching  others  the  way  of 

SALVATION.” 


VI.  SPIRIT  OF  CANDIDATES. 

No  men  in  the  church  are  so  much  the  objects  of  interest  to  its 
thoughtful  and  earnest  ministry  and  membership  as  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  ministry  ;  just  as  no  part  of  the  farmer’s  broad  har¬ 
vest  is  so  carefully  separated,  cleared  of  bad  grains,  repeatedly 
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winnowed,  and  carefully  stored  and  protected,  as  that  which  is  to 
be  used  for  seed. 

The  all-important  qualification,  compared  with  which  every 
other  weighs  as  dust  in  the  balance,  is  their  piety ;  that  is,  their 
genuine  conversion,  devotion  to  Christ,  and  submissiveness  to  the 
revelations  and  appointments  of  his  will. 

The  wonder  of  angels  is  that  God  takes  up  the  race  of  man,  and 
“  crowns  him  with  glory  and  honor.”*  “  Where  wast  thou  when 
[He]  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,”  “and  all  the  sons  of 
God  shouted  with  joy  ?” 

The  theme  of  unspeakable  and  eternal  gratitude  to  apostles  is 
that  by  revelation  He  has  made  known  to  us  the  mystery  of  His 
eternal  purpose  in  the  church,  and  that  unto  us  “  is  this  grace 
given  that  [we]  should  preach  among  the  Gentiles,  the  unsearch¬ 
able  riches  of  Christ.”f 

When,  a  few  years  ago,  John  Angel  James,  of  Birmingham, 
England,  after  holding  up  Christ  by  his  life,  sermons  and  writings  J 
for  fifty-four  years,  summoned  his  strength,  within  a  few  hours  of 
his  departure,  to  write,  in  a  commendation  of  the  life  of  Richard 
Knill,  the  last  paragraph  which  he  ever  addressed  to  his  fellow- 
mortals,  he  directed  it  to  young  ministers  and  candidates  for  the 
ministry.  He  said  :  “Standing,  as  I  now  do,  in  the  prospect  of 
the  close  of  my  ministry,  of  the  eternal  world,  and  of  my  sum¬ 
mons  to  the  presence  of  the  great  Lord  of  all,  the  salvation  of 
souls,  as  the  object  of  the  ministry,  appears  to  me  more  than  ever 
before  in  all  its  awful  sublimity.  *  *  To  my  younger  breth¬ 

ren  I  say,  You  are  engaged  in  the  greatest  work  in  the  universe; 
for  in  preaching  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  you  are  brought 
into  fellowship  with  God  in  His  eternal  purposes  of  mercy  to  the 
children  of  men ;  with  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  His  redeeming 
work  upon  the  cross ;  with  the  Holy  Spirit  in  His  mission  to  our 
world ;  and  with  prophets,  apostles  and  martyrs.  Heaven,  through 
eternity,  will  resound  with  the  praises  of  your  diligence,  or  hell 
with  lamentations  and  execrations  upon  your  neglect.” 

The  great  source  of  ministerial  power  is  profound  and  spiritual 
knowledge  of  the  word  of  God.  Therein  is  revealed  the  wisdom 
of  God,  and  the  power  of  God,  unto  salvation. 

*  Ps.  viii.  Job  xxxviii.  f  Eph.  iii. 

t  Among  many  others  that  fervent  book,  Earnest  MinistryJ** 
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“  Bead  the  Bible,”  said  Dr.  Chalmers,  “  as  if  you  were  the  only 
person  in  the  world;  and  as  if,  therefore,  that  redemption  which 
was  set  up  for  the  world,  was  set  up  for  your  special  and  indi¬ 
vidual  behoof.” 

The  wonderful  and  glorious  lessons  as  to  the  character,  attri¬ 
butes  and  ways  of  God;  as  to  the  person  and  mission  of  Jesus 
Christ,  His  atonement  and  His  exaltation  to  be  Lord  of  all;  the 
grand,  transporting  promises  of  a  heavenly  reward  for  our  labors, 
and  of  a  renovated  and  happy  earth  for  the  abode  of  man ;  the 
realization  of  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  the  word, 
ill  our  ow^n  clarified  perceptions,  repentance  for  sin,  peace, 
assurance,  hope ;  the  conscious  indwelling  of  God  in  our  heart, 
and  observation  of  His  influence  upon  our  lives  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  lessons  as  to  the  dreadful  and  eternal  fruits  of  sin, 
upon  men,  angels  and  the  works  of  God — these  are  our  first  and 
highest  education  for  a  ministry  which  is  to  save  souls,  and  to 
be  useful  in  Christ’s  kingdom. 

The  soul  should  be  filled  with  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from 
inspired  experiences,  such  as  those  of  Moses  in  his  conflicts  with 
Egypt  and  Amalek;  Joshua  in  taking  possession  of  Canaan; 
Gideon,  David,  and  others,  in  overcoming  the  greatest  enemies  of 
Israel;  Elijah  in  destroying  idolatry;  Hezekiah  in  delivering 
his  kingdom  from  the  Assyrians;  and  the  apostles  in  convicting 
of  sin,  and  directing  to  salvation,  the  multitudes  to  whom  they 
preached. 

The  largest  attainments  in  learning  are  all  too  small  for  the 
varied  duties,  wants  and  opportunities  of  the  preacher  of  the  gos¬ 
pel.  Nature,  with  all  the  sciences  founded  upon  it,  is  God’s  mate¬ 
rial  commentary  upon,  and  auxiliary  to,  the  plan  of  redemption 
through  His  Son.  But  even  a  Chalmers  found  in  the  Scriptures, 
interpreted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  heart  and  through  the  read¬ 
ing  of  Jonathan  Edwards — “to  me,”  he  says,  “  the  most  exciting 
and  interesting  of  all  theological  writers  ” — a  source  of  infinitely 
higher  and  clearer  light. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Erskine  thus,  “  as  a  sincere  friend,”  admonish¬ 
ed  by  his  own  experience  “  students  of  divinity,  or  young  preach¬ 
ers,”  to  give  a  much  larger  share  of  their  attention  to  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  spiritual  knowledge  :  “  I  lament  that  I  entered  on  the 
sacred  function  ere  I  had  spent  one-fourth  of  the  time  in  reading, 
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in  meditation,  and  in  devotional  exercises,  which  would  have 
been  necessary  in  any  tolerable  degree,  to  qualify  me  for  it.  Ye 
who  now  enjoy  the  golden  season  of  youth,  be  careful  to  improve 
it  to  better  purpose.  ^he  advantages  you  now  have  for  acquir¬ 
ing  gifts  and  grace  may  never  return  in  any  future  period.” 

Spirituality  of  mind  does  not  disqualify  a  man  for  intellectual 
efforts,  or  the  acquisition  of  any  knowledge  of  a  sound  and 
useful  kind.  Henry  Martyn  found  that  while  sometimes  subtle 
mathematical  and  metaphysical  inquiries,  pursued  in  a  spirit  of 
pride,  brought  upon  him  “greater  misery  and  horror  than  he 
had  ever  yet  experienced,”  and  led  him  “  to  the  brink  of  hell 
yet,  on  •  the  other  hand,  that  the  acquisition  of  any  truth, 
when  completely  subordinated  to  the  authority  and  will  of  God, 
induced  “  a  heightened  enjoyment”  and  peace  of  mind. 

The  express  object  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  to  enable  Pres¬ 
byterian  candidates  “  to  pursue  a  thorough  course  of  study, at 
college  and  in  the  theological  seminary.  That  man  of  bright  and 
saintly  character,  Elias  Cornelius,  said  in  an  address  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Education  Society,  “  A  princi¬ 
ple  which  is  deemed  of  great  importance  is,  that  those  who  are 
patronized  shall  aim  at  a  thorough  course  of  education  for  the 
ministry.  If  ever  this  requisition  was  called  for  by  the  highest 
good  of  mankind,  it  is  so  at  the  present  time.  Such  have  been 
the  advances  in  knowledge,  and  such  the  facilities  for  diffusing  it 
widely  and  rapidly,  that  it  is  impossible  for  ignorant  men,  or 
for  men  possessing  less  intellectual  furniture  than  belong  to 
educated  men  generally,  to  exert  that  influence  for  truth,  and  for 
the  good  of  souls,  which  the  cause  of  Christ  requires.  While  the 
adversaries  of  the  church  are  burnishing  their  armor,  and  prepar¬ 
ing  for  new  modes  of  attack,  it  does  not  become  the  soldiers  of  the 
cross  to  throw  away  the  weapons  of  defence  which  Providence 
has  put  within  their  reach.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  that  she  has  ever  encouraged  in  her  ministers  the  union 
of  high  attainments  in  learning  with  elevated  piety.” 

It  is  not  necessary  for  a  student  to  push  through  without 
interruption  of  his  course.  It  is  often  important  to  his  health, 
his  pecuniary  independence,  and  his  education  in  practical 


*  Rules  of  the  Board,  Part  iv,  §  1. 
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character,  that  he  should  turn  aside  for  a  time  to  some  other — 
though  it  should  be,  if  possible,  kindred — employment.  The 
employment  of  a  teacher  is  one  of  peculiar  usefulness.  Martin 
Luther  declared:  “I  would  that  no  one  were  suffered  to  be  a 
preacher  until  he  had  first  been  a  schoolmaster.  Now,  young 
men  go  at  once  from  the  place  of  learning  to  the  pulpit.  Yet  a 
schoolmaster  is  as  necessary  in  a  town  as  a  pastor.  We  mighl* 
more  easily  do  without  city  officers,  princes  and  nobles,  than 
without  schools,  for  these  must  govern  the  world.” 

Superiority  of  spirit  to  the  trials  of  poverty,  the  contempt  or 
perverseness  of  men,  disappointments  in  our  expectations  from 
fellow-christians,  and  the  trials  incident  to  our  high  calling  of 
God,  should  be  cultivated,  with  earnest  prayer  to  God. 

“  I  thank  God  that  I  baptized  none  of  you,”  said  the  courage¬ 
ous  and  independent  Paul.  “  Neither  did  we  eat  any  man’s 
bread  for  nought,  but  wrought  with  labor  and  travail  night  and 
day,  that  we  might  not  be  chargeable  to  any  of  you.” 

It  is  a  comfort  to  think  we  are  not  now  liable  to  be  dragged, 
like  Baxter,  before  a  judge  such  as  Jeffries,  and  assailed  with  the 
epithets  “a  canting,  snivelling  Presbyterian,”  “  an  old  knave,” 
“thy  books  every  one  as  full  of  sedition,  I  might  say,  of  treason, 
as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat;”  but  it  was  such  afflictions  which  made, 
as  Dr.  Manton  says,  Baxter  come  “  nearer  the  apostolical  writings 
than  any  man  in  the  age.”  We  may  rejoice  that  we  are  not,  like 
Bunyan,  villified  by  a  Twisdon  and  a  Chester,  as  “  a  pestilent 
fellow,”  and  a  “breaker  of  the  peace,”  driven  to  preach  and 
teach  in  deep  dells,  in  secret  rooms,  in  malt-houses,  and  cast  into 
prison  for  twelve  years;  but  yet  it  was  that  imprisonment  and 
persecution  which  begot  the  “Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  “  Prayer  by 
the  Spirit,”  and  “  Grace  abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sinners.”  We 
are  not  surrounded  by  mobs  like  Whitefield,  and,  as  his  Journal 
records,  “honored”  “with  stones,  dirt,  rotten  eggs  and  pieces  of 
dead  cat,”  while  “a  merry  andrew  slashes  at  us  with  a  long  heavy 
whip,”  and  a  recruiting  sergeant  tries  to  “drown  our  voice  with 
his  drum  ;”  and  still  were  not  these  the  filth  which  quickened 
the  soil  for  the  “Great  Awakening”  of  the  last  century,  and  the 
stimulus  of  the  wonderful  soul-melting  appeals  of  that  apostolic 
preacher  to  those  over  whom  Satan  had  reigned  with  unbroken 
sway  ? 
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The  occasional  trials  of  our  candidates  for  the  ministry  may  be 
painful.  But  they  are  ''appointed  thereunto”  “Appointed/* 
on  the  one  hand,  as  a  necessity  for  the  sanctification  of  God’s 
agents.  “  Appointed,”  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  effect  of  the 
manifestations  of  “  faith  and  patience”  upon  mankind.  They 
are  a  remnant  of  the  pains  of  Calvary,  “  that  which  is  behind  of 
the  afflictions  of  Christ.”  They  are  a  share  of  the  “  blessed”-ness 
of  the  first  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  his  truest  followers  in  every 
age.  They  are  most  necessary  in  all  great  eras  of  evangelization. 
They  are  an  education  for  mobbings,  and  peltings,  and  curses, 
and  bloodshed,  such  as  some  of  us  have  passed  through  in  labors 
in  heathen  lands ;  and,  moreover,  such  as  some  may  be  called  to 
pass  through  in  America,  if  the  Church  is  to  be  sifted  and 
cleansed  for  the  sowing  of  the  truth  amidst  vast  populations 
here,  and  elsewhere,  which  she  has  hitherto  left  untouched  in 
their  desolation. 

The  Rules  of  the  Board  should  be  read,  and  kept  for  occasional 
reference,  by  every  candidate.  A  large  share  of  the  delays  and 
discomforts  of  students  as  to  receiving  appropriations  arise  from 
their  not  reporting  themselves  to  their  Education  Committees, 
and  from  negligences  as  to  recommendations  by  the  Presbytery 
or  the  church  session,  or  the  furnishing  of  information  needed 
by  the  Board,  which  it  is  also  the  student’s  “duty  to  see  that 
they  are  attended  to,”  especially  at  the  fall  meetings  of  the 
Presb3Hery. 
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IV. 

NECESSITY  OF  MINISTERIAL 

EDUCATION. 


I.  THE  SON  OF  GOD  MUST  ACCOMPLISH  THE  RE¬ 
DEMPTION  OF  MAN  THROUGH  HUMANITY. 

In  the  eternal  and  infinite  wisdom  of  God  it  was  necessary  for 
man  to  be  saved  by  the  incarnation,  atonement,  and  intercession 
of  the  Son  himself;  and  through  the  institution  by  him  of  a 
human  agency  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  work  of  redemption. 
“  Our  nature,’* — says  Owen,  “  the  prince  of  theologians,”  in  that 
wonderful  essay  on  the  “Glory  of  Christ,” — “in  the  original  con¬ 
struction  of  it,  was  crowned  with  honor  and  dignity.  The  image 
of  God,  wherein  it  was  made,  and  the  dominion  of  the  lower 
world  wherewith  it  was  entrusted,  made  it  the  seat  of  excellency, 
and  of  glory.  But  of  these  it  was  at  once  divested  and  made 
naked  by  sin.  All  its  internal  faculties  were  invaded  by 
deformed  lusts;  everything  that  might  render  the  whole  unlike 
unto  God,  whose  image  it  lost.  Hence  it  became  the  contempt 
of  angels,  the  dominion  of  Satan,  who  being  the  enemy  of  the 
whole  creation,  never  had  anything  or  place  to  reign  in  but  the 
debased  nature  of  man.  In  this  state,  as  unto  anytliing  in  itself, 
it  was  left  to  perish  eternally.  In  this  condition,  lost,  poor, 
base,  yea  cursed,  the  Lord  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  found  our 
nature.  *  *  He  it  is  in  whom  our  nature,  which  was  debased 

as  low  as  hell  by  apostacy  from  God,  is  exalted  above  the  whole 
creation.”  The  proclamation  of  these  glorious  tidings,  and  the 
edification  of  the  Church,  of  which  He  is  the  Head,  Christ  did 
not  undertake,  and  God  has  committed  it  not  to  an  angelic,  but 
to  an  earthly  ministry.  “  Now  then  we  are  ambassadors  for 
Christ,  as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us.” 
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II.  THE  SPIRIT  OF  GOD  MUST  EMPLOY  HUMAN 
AGENCY  IN  THE  APPLICATION  OF  REDEMPTION 

The  Holy  Spirit  also  lias  an  office  work  to  perform,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  redemption  purchased  by  Christ  to  the  souls  of  men. 
This  is  distinct  from  Christ’s  mediatorial  work;  and  this  also 
must  be  accomplished  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  human 
ministry.  The  necessity  of  the  universal  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
and  of  the  cooperation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  give  it  efficacy,  are 
thus  described  by  John  Howe,  in  his  sermons  on  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  reference  to  the  Christian  Church  : 

“  Think  what  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  would  do.  That,  it 
must  be  supposed,  will  be  very  general,  far  more  general  than  it 
is,  to  bring  about  such  a  state  of  things  as  we  expect  and  hope  for. 
Bnt,  alas  !  what  would  preaching  do,  if  we  could  suppose  it  never 
so  general,  while  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  restrains  and  with¬ 
holds  His  influences?  When  the  Son  of  God  himself  was  the 
•preacher,  how  little  was  effected,  till  the  time  came  of  the  Spirit's 
being  so  copiously  poured  forth  !  He  that  spake,  his  enemies 
being  judges,  so  as  never  man  spake!  into  whose  lips  grace  was 
poured  forth  !  his  hearers  wondering  at  the  gracious  words  that 
proceeded  from  his  mouth  1  astonished,  sometimes,  at  his  doctrine  1 
for  they  could  distinguish,  and  see,  that  he  taught  with  authority, 
and  not  as  the  Scribes  ;  yet  how  little  was  done  I  All  ended  in 
the  martyrdom  of  the  preacher,  and  not  long  after  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  people  for  the  greatest  part.  *  *  When  that 

Spirit  was  poured  forth,  then  thousands  at  a  sermon  were  sub¬ 
dued  and  brought  under  by  the  power  of  the  gospel.” 

The  renovation  of  the  world  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
will  be  as  glorious  to  God  as  was  its  first  creation:  “It 
concerns  us  to  greaten  our  thoughts  concerning  the  Spirit  of  the 
living  God.  When  it  works  as  the  Spirit  of  nature,  it  renews 
the  face  of  the  earth,  replenishes  all  the  region  with  life.  What 
would  this  creation  be  if  all  divine  influence  were  retracted  and 
withheld,  by  which  everything  lives,  and  which  is  attributed  to 
the  Spirit  of  God,  as  the  active  principle  that  works  everywhere 
in  the  creation  of  the  world,  moving  upon  the  abyss  in  the 
renewing  of  it  from  time  to  time?  By  him  and  from  him  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  life  in  all  the  creation  ;  he  works  all  in  all.  But 
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consider  it  also  as  a  Spirit  of  holiness,  of  divine  life  and  power  in 
the  spirits  of  men.  What  a  mighty  agent  is  that,  that  can 
spread  such  an  influence  everywhere,  unto  the  remotest  cor¬ 
ners  of  this  world !  and  can  reach  every  heart  of  those  that 
belong  to  God,  and  all  at  once;  and  pierce  into  them  with  so 
mighty  power,  that  though  all  the  art  in  the  world  cannot  per¬ 
suade  and  change  the  mind  of  a  man,  even  in  a  matter  of  common 
concernment,  if  he  be  resolved,  yet  this  Spirit  can  transform  where 
it  touches,  and  overcome,  if  it  will,  even  in  the  first  attempt!  ” 


III.  THE  MINISTRY  OF  THE  CHURCH  IS  GOES 
ORDAINED  INSTR  UMENTALITY  OF  LIFE  TO  THE 
WORLD. 

“  God,”  says  John  Calvin,  treating  of  the  Church,  “does  not 
dwell  among  us  in  visible  presence,  so  as  to  declare  his  will  to  us 
by  his  own  lips.  He  in  this  uses  the  ministry  of  men,  by  making- 
them,  as  it  were,  his  substitutes,  not  by  transferring  his  right 
and  honor  to  them,  but  only  doing  his  own  work  by  their  lips, 
just  as  an  artificer  uses  a  tool  for  any  purpose.  By  the  ministers 
to  whom  he  has  committed  this  office,  and  given  grace  to  dis¬ 
charge  it,  he  dispenses  and  distributes  his  gifts  to  the  Church,  and 
thus  exhibits  himself  as  in  a  manner  actually  present,  by  exerting 
the  energy  of  his  Spirit  in  this,  his  institution,  so  as  to  prevent  it 
from  being  vain  or  fruitless.  Neither  are  the  light  and  heat  of 
the  sun,  nor  meat  and  drink,  so  necessary  to  sustain  and  cherish 
the  present  life,  as  is  the  apostolical  and  pastoral  office  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  Church  in  the  earth.” 

IV.  DUTY  OF  THE  CHURCH  TO  DEVOTE  ITSELF 
TO  THE  CONVERSION  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  divine  end  of  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  being  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  “  every  creature  ”  in  the  form  of  man,  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  minister  to  labor  with  a  view  to  spread  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  to  all  the  earth  ;  as  John  Milton  says,  “  arising,  to  what¬ 
ever  climate  he  turn  himself,  like  that  sun  of  righteousness  that 
sent  him,  with  healing  in  his  wings,”  and  becoming  an  instru- 
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ment  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  devoting  himself  “  to  be  the  messen¬ 
ger  of  heavenly  truth  from  God  to  man,  and  by  the  faithful  work 
of  holy  doctrine  to  pro-create  faithful  men,  making  a  kind  of 
creation  like  to  God’s,  by  infusing  his  spirit  and  likeness  into 
them.” 

The  mind  of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  should  animate  and 
direct  him  who  preaches  salvation.  He  may  go  to  the  heathen, 
or  to  some  benighted  nation,  in  person.  But  if  his  lot  be  appointed 
in  a  Christian  land,  still,  declares  the  Rev.  I)r.  Skinner,  “  every 
minister  of  the  gospel  should  take  the  wide  world  as  the  sphere  of 
his  labors.  He  should,  on  entering  upon  his  work,  feel  himself 
to  be  taking  part  in  converting  the  world.  In  all  his  prayers  and 
preaching,  and  plans  of  life,  he  should  aim  at  the  conversion  of 
the  world  as  his  only  legitimate  end.  He  should  make  the  im¬ 
pression  on  the  people  to  whom  he  statedly  ministers,  and  upon 
all  who  hear  him  and  know  him,  that  his  business  on  earth  is  to 
do  what  in  him  lies  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Christ  among  all 
nations  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time.” 

The  conversion  of  every  soul  to  Christ,  under  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  in  Christian  lands  should  be  regarded  as  another  step 
and  means  toward  the  conversion  of  the  world  to  Him.  The  Saviour 

a 

puts  such  thoughts  into  the  mind  of  the  new  convert ;  they  are  the 
prompting  of  the  Spirit  which  new  creates  him. 

“  One  of  the  earliest  and  strongest  emotions  of  the  renewed 
heart,”  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  D.  Smith,  “  is  the  desire  that  Christ 
may  be  made  known  to  others.  This,  in  a  true  convert,  is  a  most 
natural  desire.  It  accords  with  the  original  habitudes  of  our 
being.  He  thinks  of  kindred,  friends,  acquaintances,  of  multi¬ 
tudes  in  every  direction,  as  yet  estranged  from  Christ.  And  he 
longs  to  see  them  sharers  in  his  blessedness.  He  is  not  content 
till,  issuing  forth  from  his  secret  chamber,  he  does  his  utmost  for 
the  salvation  of  others.  To  this  he  is  impelled,  not  only  by  his 
sanctified  sympathies,  but  by  his  love  for  Christ,  his  gratitude  for 
personal  benefits,  his  delight  in  divine  truth,  his  deep  impression 
of  the  soul’s  inestimable  worth,  and  his  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God. 
What  does  he  not  himself  owe  to  the  gospel  ministry  !  What  a 
guide  has  he  found  it  in  perplexity,  what  a  light  in  darkness, 
what  a  solace  in  sorrow,  what  a  help  in  temptation !  How,  under 
God,  has  it  quickened  all  his  graces — how  has  it  weaned  him 
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from  the  world,  and  brought  heaven  near,  and  filled  his  heart 
with  joy  unutterable  !  He  cannot  but  desire,  more  and  more 
intensely,  that  with  so  precious  a  means  of  grace  all  his  fellow- 
men  should  be  furnished,  and  that  to  this  end  preachers  should  be 
greatly  multiplied.  And  just  in  proportion  as  religion  is  revived 
in  our  hearts,  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  community  around  us,  may 
we  look  for  increased  success  in  the  effort  to  furnish  a  ministry 
for  our  land  and  the  world.” 

And  it  is  urged  by  John  Foster,  that  the  Church  is  bound  to 
search  out  her  best  intellect,  and  direct  and  educate  it  for  the 
great  ends  of  Christ’s  kingdom.  “  There  are  among  our  religious 
youth  spirits  which  a  process  of  intellectual  discipline  would 
render  of  great  value  for  the  Christian  cause.  And  should  not 
the  religious  community  regard  itself  as  in  a  measure  pledged  to 
God  that  those  minds  should  be  rendered  efficient,  by  being 
brought  out  to  the  best  advantage,  against  the  wide  and  powerful 
cooperation  for  maintaining  the  dominion  of  depravity  ?  As 
individuals,  men  will,  we  are  admonished,  be  charged  as  crim¬ 
inals  for  burying  their  talents  in  the  earth;  but  we  would 
suggest  whether  the  religious  community  ought  not  to  consider 
the  best  endowed  minds  it  contains  as  talents  belonging  and 
intrusted  to  it  in  its  collective  capacity ;  and  whether  it  can  be 
altogether  acquitted  of  the  same  guilt,  if  it  do  but  little  toward 
rendering  these  capable  minds  the  most  effectual  agents  that  they 
might  be  for  religion.” 

V.  INCREASE  OF  THE  ^ITNISTRY  A  FRUIT  OF 

FER  VENT  PIETY. 

The  Scriptures  and  church  history  are  filled  with  instances  of 
the  devoted  piety  of  parents  exhibited  in  the  consecration  of  sons 
of  whom  they  have  said,  like  Hannah,  “  I  will  bring  him,  that  he 
may  appear  before  the  Lord,  and  there  abide  forever.”  It  was  a 
custom  of  the  primitive  Christians  to  make  this  consecration  at 
the  baptism  of  their  children,  as  did  Nonna,  the  mother  of  Gre¬ 
gory  Nazianzen.  The  dying  Monica,  mother  of  Augustine,  said, 
“  Son,  I  have  no  more  desire  to  live  ;  what  1  should  do  any  longer 
here  I  know  not,  for  I  have  nothing  more  to  wish  or  hope  for. 
One  thing  made  me  cling  to  life  ;  it  was  to  witness  your  conver- 
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sion.”  That  most  apostolic  man,  Christian  Frederic  Swartz — of 
whose  vast  and  fruitful  labors  an  English  bishop,  Middleton, 
said,  after  his  death,  that,  “  in  a  Christian  point  of  view,  they 
may  be  considered  as  forming  the  noblest  memorial  of  British 
connection  with  India” — was  devoted  to  God  like  some  of  the 
prophets,  from  his  birth.  His  mother,  on  her  dying  bed,  said  that 
she  had  dedicated  her  son  to  the  Lord,  and  obtained  a  promise 
from  her  husband  and  pastor  that  her  yet  infant  son  should  be 
trained  in  the  remembrance  of  it,  and  that  if  he  should  in  due 
time  express  a  desire  to  be  educated  for  the  ministry,  they  would 
promote  it  to  the  utm.ost  of  their  power.  Hundreds  of  similar 
cases  could  be  gathered  from  the  biographies  of  the  most  eminent 
ministers  and  their  parents. 

The  brightest  lights  in  the  ministry  have  perpetuated  and 
widened  their  influence  upon  the  world  by  inducing  promising 
young  men  to  follow  in  their  footsteps,  and  by  aiding  them  from 
their  own  means.  Edwards  thus  holds  up  the  example  of  David 
Brainerd  ;  “  Having  now  undertaken  the  business  of  a  missionary 
to  the  Indians;  and  expecting  in  a  little  time  to  leave  his  native 
countr}^  to  go  among  the  savages  into  the  wilderness,  far  dis¬ 
tant,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  among  them  ;  and  having 
some  estate  left  him  by  his  father,  and  thinking  he  should  have 
no  occasion  for  it  among  them,  he  set  himself  to  think  which  way 
he  might  spend  it  most  for  the  glory  of  God;  and  no  way  present¬ 
ing  to  his  thoughts,  wherein  he  could  do  more  good  with  it,  than 
by  being  at  the  charge  of  educating  some  young  person  for  the 
ministry,  who  appeared  to  be  of  good  abilities  and  well  disposed, 
he  fixed  upon  a  person  to  this  end.  Accordingly  he  was  soon 
put  to  learning;  and  Brainerd  continued  to  be  at  the  charge  of 
his  education  from  year  to  year,  so  long  as  he  lived,  which  was 
till  this  young  man  was  carried  through  his  third  year  in  college.” 

Such  purposes  have  sustained  the  souls  and  energized  the  labors 
of  many  of  the  ministers,  and  pious  laymen  also,  who  have 
founded,  built  up,  and  labored  in  our  colleges  and  theological 
seminaries.  It  has  been  estimated  that  seven-eighths  of  the  col¬ 
leges  of  our  country  owe  their  existence  and  usefulness  to  the 
prayers,  labors  and  self-denial  of  ministers.  If,  without  con¬ 
sidering  others,  -we  observe  the  history  of  Presbyterian  institu¬ 
tions — Princeton,  Hamilton,  Lafayette,  Washington  and  Jefferson, 
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Wabash,  Wooster,  Western  Reserve,  Hanover,  Centre  (Ky.)i 
Blackburn,  Maryville,  Highland  (Kan.),  the  German  Schools  of 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  and  Dubuque,  Iowa,  Lincoln  University  for  col¬ 
ored  men,  and  that  of  a  number  not  so  strictly  under  Presbyterian, 
care,  or  which  have  been  surrendered  to  sister  denominations — we 
will  find  about  their  inception  and  advances  many  scenes  of 
thrilling  interest,  whole  nights  of  prayer,  gifts  of  the  entire 
property  of  devoted  men,  and  labors  and  endurances  worthy  of 
martyrs.  Some  of  them  were  born  in  schools  consecrated  to 
labors  for  the  Indians.  Hamilton  College  was  the  child  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Kirkland,  who  was  for  forty  years  a  missionary  to  the 
Oneida  Indians.  He  gave  it  several  hundred  acres  of  land. 
It  was  the  interest  of  Dickinson  and  Burr  in  David  Brainerd 
which  incited  the  establishment  of  Nassau  Hall.* 

Sore  afflictions  broke  the  soil  for  the  germs  of  some  of  them. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  George  Junkin  tells  the  story — contained  in  his 
biograpliy — of  the  first  conception  which  ended  in  Lafayette  Col¬ 
lege.  He  lay  upon  a  sick  bed.  A  pious  young  carpenter,  at 
work  in  a  room  of  the  house,  was  asked  to  make  a  prayer.  “  The 
young  man’s  prayer,”  at  a  moment  when  God  had  prepared  the  way 
for  it  by  the  sufferings  of  the  pastor,  went,  as  the  narrative  goes, 

“  to  my  heart.  It  was  fervent  and  tender.  When  my  wife  came 
up  to  my  chamber,  I  said  to  her,  ‘  If  God  spares  my  life,  that 
young  man  shall  enter  the  ministry.’  It  pleased  the  Lord  to 
spare  my  life,  and  I  fulfilled  my  vow.  Laird  went  as  a  mission-  . 
ary  to  Africa,  and  thence  early  ascended  to  the  heavenly  glory, 
along  with  his  devoted  wife.  That  prayer  of  Matthew  Laird  is, 
in  a  certain  sense,  the  start-point  of  Lafayette  College,  as  it  was 
the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  divine  providence  which  led  me  into 
the  department  of  education.  I  received  him  into  my  family,  and 
aided  him  in  the  expenses  of  his  education,  until  I  saw  him  depart 
to  a  foreign  field.  This  turned  my  mind  more  fully  t)  the  subject 
of  Christian  education  for  the  ministry,  and  from  that  day  to  this 
it  has  been  my  chief  life  work.”  The  name  of  Matthew  Laird  is 
one  of  the  many  on  the  roll  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

When  Christians  wrestle  mightily  with  God  and  his  Holy  Spirit 
is  poured  out  in  great  revivals  of  religion,  then  generally  our  col- 


*  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Alexander;  Log  CollegCy  chap.  vii. 
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leges  are  scenes  of  extraordinary  displays  of  his  power.  A  place 
where  numerous  persons,  in  the  freshness  of  youth,  are  separated 
from  previous  associations  and  bound  together  in  friendly  fellow¬ 
ship,  their  minds  being  elevated  by  ennobling  intellectual  pursuits 
and  their  spirits  often  moved  by  special  religious  appeals,  is  one  of 
the  most  favorable  on  the  earth  to  intense  convictions  and  impres¬ 
sions.  Thence  commonly  there  emerge  a  large  addition  to  the 
ministry  of  men  “  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power.” 
How  fervently  should  the  Church  pray  for  revivals  in  the  colleges 
and  schools !  Not  on  special  days  alone,  but  always.  As  a 
means  towards  the  conversion  of  our  nation  and  the  world. 


VI.  THE  INSTRUMENTS  WHOM  GOD  CHOOSES. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  observe  the  leading  of  God’s 
hand  in  the  designation  of  those  who  may  preach  the  gospel. 
“  For  you  see  your  calling,  brethren,  how  that  not  many  wise 
men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble,  are 
called.  But  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  wise;  and  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  things  which  are  mighty  ;  and  base  things 
Oi  the  world,  and  things  which  are  despised,  hath  God  chosen, 
yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that 
are :  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  His  presence''^ 

This  is  one  of  the  crowning  lessons  of  the  Old  Testament  in  all 
its  history,  and  it  is  equally  conspicuous  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  WRs  the  stumbling-stone  of  the  Jews.  “  Is  not  this  the  car¬ 
penter’s  son?”  “Whence  hath  this  man  this  wisdom,  and  these 
mighty  works?”  “God  glorifies  his  strength,”  says  Edwards,  in 
the  History  of  Redemption,  “  in  his  Church’s  weakness.  The 
glorious  power  of  God  appears  in  conquering  his  many  and 
mighty  enemies  by  that  person  who  was  once  an  infant  in  a 
manger,  and  appeared  a  poor,  weak,  despised  man.  He  con¬ 
quers  them,  and  triumphs  over  them  in  their  own  weapon,  the 
cross.” 

This  is  the  lesson  of  the  Church’s  successes  in  every  age. 

♦  1  Cor.  i.  26—30. 
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D’Aubign(5,  in  the  History  of  the  Eeformation,*  holds  it  up 
plainly:  “God,  who  prepares  his  work  for  ages,  accomplishes  it, 
wdien  his  time  is  come,  hy  the  feeblest  instruments.  It  is  the 
method  of  God’s  providence  to  effect  great  results  by  incon¬ 
siderable  means.  This  law,  which  pervades  the  kingdom  of 
nature,  is  discerned  also  in  the  history  of  mankind.  God  chose 
the  Reformers  of  the  Church  from  the  same  condition,  and  worldly 
circumstances,  from  whence  he  had  before  taken  the  Apostles. 
He  chose  them  from  that  humble  class  which,  though  not  th^ 
lowest,  can  hardly  be  said  to  belong  to  the  middle  ranks. 
Everything  was  thus  to  make  manifest  to  the  world  that  the 
work  was  not  of  man,  but  of  God.  The  reformer,  Zwingle, 
emerged  from  a  shepherd’s  hut,  among  the  Alps ;  Melancthon, 
the  great  theologian  of  the  Reformation,  from  an  armorer’s 
workshop;  and  Luther,  from  the  cottage  of  a  poor  miner.’* 

The  experience  of  the  American  Church  corresponds  with  that 
of  the  Old  World.  The  candidates  for  the  ministry  come  largely 
from  families  of  ministers,  or  persons  not  possessed  of  wealth. 
Not  sons  of  the  poor  through  vice,  but  of  those  poor  to  “  make 
many  rich,”  themselves  “rich  in  faith  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom,” 
has  Christ  chosen  to  follow  him  in  the  regeneration,  and  sit  on 
thrones  judging  the  tribes  of  Israel.  It  was  found  some  years 
ago,  upon  inquiry,  in  some  of  the  principal  theological  semi¬ 
naries,  that  about  five-eighths  of  the  students  needed  pecuniary 
help  from  organized  or  private  means;  and  that  from  these  five- 
eighths  came  about  three-fourths  of  the  foreign  missionaries  of 
different  churches. 

VII.  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  HEALTH  OF  THE 

CHURCH 

There  is,  on  one  extreme,  the  danger  that  piety  may  be  chilled 
by  undue  devotion  to  intellectual  improvement,  to  the  neglect  of 
growth  in  grace.  But  the  opposite  danger  has  been  as  hurtful  to 
the  general  influence  of  Christianity  in  America.  It  is  that  of  the 

f  This,  and  Edwards’  History  of  Redemption,  should  be  read  over  and 
over,  many  times,  by  every  candidate  for  the  ministry.  No  histories 
ever  penned  by  man  contain  lessons  more  evangelical,  great,  and 
inspiring  to  the  Christian  ministry. 
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ignorance  and  extravagances  of  men  of  limited  education.  The 
Church  must  arm  her  ministry  with  extensive  and  various 
knowledge,  and  yet  “  the  amassing  of  stores  of  knowledge  is  of  less 
consequence  than  that  influence  of  discipline  which  leads  men  to 
wield  with  wisdom  and  discretion  the  mighty  power  which  knowl¬ 
edge  imparts.” 

The  ministry  must  be  guarded  by  thorough  education  against 
the  subtle  poisons  which  now  fill  the  air;  affecting  the  opinions  of 
mqp  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  the  common  origin 
and  fall  of  man,  the  atonement  of  Christ,  prophecy,  future  punish¬ 
ment,  and  other  important  doctrines.  Errors  on  these  points  are 
destructive  to  personal  piety,  to  truth  and  power  in  preaching, 
and  to  devotion  to  labors  which  tend  towards  sending  the  Word  of 
God  to  heathen  nations. 

A  man  is  not  qualified  to  teach  the  intelligent  heathen  nations 
of  the  East  until  he  has  carefully  informed  himself  upon  the  natural 
eciences,  upon  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  and  upon  the  history 
of  the  strange  aberrations  of  the  human  mind  in  the  false  sys¬ 
tems  which  have  corrupted  hundreds  of  millions  of  our  race,  and 
large  sections  of  the  Church  of  Christ  itself. 


VIII.  DEMANDS  FOR  MISSIONARY  OBJECTS, 

Without  a  large  supply  of  men  educated  by  the  assistance  of  their 
'ellow  Christians,  the  Church  of  Christ  would  be  unable  to  main- 
lain  her  feeble  congregations,  and  to  engage  in  home  and  foreign 
missionary  enterprises. 

The  Church  must  assist  poor  men  to  fit  themselves  to  labor  in 
poor  fields.  Great  evangelical  movements  commonly  first  affect 
he  humbler  classes  of  society.  The  Lord  Jesus  loves  to  favor 
abors  which  are  devoted  to  the  poor  and  the  afflicted,  and  to  “  save 
•  he  children  of  the  needy.”*  “  We  may  be  well  assured  that  He  who 
isdained  not  to  be  laid  in  a  manger,  disdains  not  to  be  preached 
n  a  barn.”  “Such  meetings  are  most  apostolical  and  primitive.” 

Some  of  the  least  ambitious  men,  in  the  most  humble  positions, 
ave  proved  to  be  lights  to  their  age,  and  made  the  most  profound 
nd  valuable  contributions  to  philosophy  and  science. 


*  Pealm  xxii. 
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“In  our  own  country,  the  population  is  but  a  small  portion  of 
it  organized  for  the  support  of  the  ministry,  and  for  those  organ¬ 
ized  we  cannot  find  a  full  supply  of  ministers.  Another  portion 
are  the  feeble  churches,  which  must,  with  men  to  take  charge  of 
them,  be  able  before  long  to  sustain  themselves.  But  where  are 
the  ministers  to  supply  them  ?  There  is  a  large  portion  rolling 
into  the  new  territories  that  would  be  glad  to  have  ministers,  if 
ministers  would  go  and  place  themselves  amid  the  tide.  But  there 
are  none  to  send.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  large  mass  of  popula¬ 
tion  wandering  without  a  shepherd,  and  there  are  all  the  organi¬ 
zations  formed  to  keep  out  the  gospel.  All  these  are  to  be  taken, 
overcome  by  the  power  of  light,  the  influence  of  heaven.  But 
where  is  the  army  ?  They  are  yet  to  be  nurtured.  God  is  coming, 
making  ready,  but  where  are  the  preachers?  How  shall  the  sup¬ 
ply  be  obtained?  It  must  be  etfected  principally  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Education  Societies.’^ 

We  do  not  feel  called  upon  here  to  describe  the  immense  reli¬ 
gious  destitutions  of  some  portions  of  our  country  ;  nor  the  dangers 
which  threaten,  from  various  sources,  her  future.  Let  us  dwell 
for  a  moment  upon  one  of  the  most  portentous  of  them,  which  now 
confronts  us  on  every  hand,  and  is  seen  threatening  the  most  pre¬ 
cious  interests  of  our  beloved  country. 

Romanism  is  growing  in  America  with  a  power  and  rapidity 
which  demand  that  it  shall  be  met  with  the  most  earnest  efforts  of 
evangelical  denominations  to  enlighten  its  followers,  through  our 
common-school  education  and  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  It  is  putting  forth  its  utmost  energies  to  obtain  the  con¬ 
trol  of  our  politics,  to  thwart  our  system  of  education,  and  to 
multiply  its  proselyting  influences  throughout  the  land.  It  is 
powerfully  excited  by  its  failure  in  the  past  to  hold  a  continent 
which  was  discovered  and  first  occupied  by  Romanist  nations  ;  by 
the  vast  wealth  and  enterprise  of  this  country,  and  the  influence 
of  this  government  among  the  nations  of  the  world  ;  by  the  tre¬ 
mendous  calamities  and  defeats  which  have  befallen  it  in  Europe ; 
and  by  the  universal  leavening  spread  of  republicanism  and  Pro¬ 
testantism  from  this  nation  as  their  great  source.  It  is  with 
Romanism  a  battle  of  life  or  death  to  win  America. 

Hence  it  is  taxing  to  the  uttermost  the  resources  of  its  people; 
is  covering  the  laud  with  its  schools,  churches  and  charitable 
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institutions  ;  and  is  pouring  into  the  United  States  hundreds  of  its 
ecclesiastics,  male  and  female,  "who  have  been  driven  from  their 
old  haunts  in  Europe. 

These  declarations  may  be  verified  by  a  comparison  of  its  statis¬ 
tics.  In  1850  it  reported,  in  round  numbers,  about  1200  churches  ; 
now,  5300.  Then  1300  clergymen;  now,  4500.  Then  320  stu¬ 
dents  for  the  priesthood ;  now,  2260.  Then  148  educational  and 
literary  institutions,  male  and  female  ;  now,  590.  Then  120  eccle¬ 
siastical  and  religious  institutions,  male  and  female;  now,  480. 
Then  108  hospitals,  asylums  and  other  charitable  institutions; 
now,  280.  Then  not  enough  children  in  parish  schools  to  make 
any  numerical  report  of  them,  and  their  education  jtlmost  wholly 
neglected;  now,  reports  of  230,000,  besides  those  in  31  out  of  56 
dioceses  not  reported.  Then  a  Romanist  population  of  1,300,000 ; 
now,  of  4,990,000.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  while  the  population  of 
the  country  has  increased  from  23,000,000  to  about  41,000,000 — 
that  is,  about  three-fourths — Romanism  has  increased  on  the 
whole  nearly  four-fold,  in  strength,  property  and  influence. 

Indisputable  facts  like  these  show  the  necessity  for  those  who 
would  not  see  the  light  of  Protestant  and  free  America  quenched 
in  the  darkness  of  mediceval  ignorance,  bigotry  and  superstition, 
to  awake  from  their  slumber  of  indifiPerence,  and  set  themselves 
earnestly  to  increase  the  ministry  of  that  gospel  of  Christ,  on  the 
prevalence  of  which  in  the  hearts  of  men  all  our  political  and  reli¬ 
gious  blessings  depend. 

We  lift  our  eyes  from  our  own  land,  and  behold  in  others  a  still 
greater  necessity  for  men  to  expound  the  word  of  life. 

It  should  be  particularly  impressed  on  the  attention  of  the 
Church  that  the  special  want  of  the  present  time,  as  respects  for¬ 
eign  missions,  is  not  the  Scriptures,  for  they  have  been  now  trans¬ 
lated  into  all  the  principal  languages  of  the  world,  and  distributed 
by  millions  of  copies  in  every  continent ;  but  it  is  that  of  living, 
skillful,  devoted  teachers  to  explain  and  enforce  their  truths. 
The  wise  and  spiritual  Rev,  Dr.  Edward  Payson  sets  forth  this 
necessity  in  the  following  strong  light :  “  The  distribution  of  the 
Bible  will  effect  but  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  good  which 
it  is  designed  and  calculated  to  produce,  if  its  contents  are  not 
explained  by  able  and  faithful  interpreters,  giving  voice  and  utter¬ 
ance  to  its  solemn  truths  and  pressing  them  upon  the  heart  and 
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conscience.  Already  are  the  Scriptures  in  the  hands  of  multitudes 
■who,  were  they  asked  in  the  words  of  Philip  to  the  Ethiopian  no¬ 
bleman,  ‘  Understandest  thou  what  thou  readest?’  would  be  con¬ 
strained  to  reply  with  him,  ‘  How  can  we,  except  some  one  should 
guide  us?’  It  is  '•hy  hearing,^  rather  than  by  reading  the  word, 
that  ‘faith  cometh.’  It  is  by  the  ‘foolishness  of  preaching  that  it 
pleases  God  to  save  them  that  believe.’  But  ‘how  can  they  hear 
without  a  preacher  ?  and  how  can  they  preach  except  they  be  sent?’ 
And  who  is  to  send  them,  if  we  do  not?  By  educating  pious, 
indigent  youth  for  the  ministry,  we  shall  instrumentally  send 
many  into  the  vineyard  of  our  Lord,  who,  without  our  assistance, 
will  never  enter  it.  We  shall  aid  Bible  and  missionary  societies 
by  furnishing  the  former  with  skilful  interpreters,  and  the  latter 
with  faithful  laborers.  In  a  word,  we  shall  put  in  motion  the 
means  which  God  has  appointed  for  the  salvation  of  men — means 
which  he  will  therefore  crown  with  success.” 

IX.  VALUE  TO  THE  HUMANE  AND  EDUCATIONAL 

ENTERPRISES  OF  THE  AGE. 

Part  of  the  commission  of  Christ  to  the  first  ministry  was  to 
“heal  the  sick,  cleanse  the  lepers,  and  cast  out  devils.”  The 
beneficent  care  of  the  suffering  classes  of  mankind  was  one  of  the 
grand  means  of  the  success  of  Christianity  when  it  swept  over  the 
whole  world  in  a  brief  time;  and  it  is  one  of  those  by  which  the 
foreign  missionary  now  disarms  hostility  and  exhibits  the  heavenly 
spirit  of  the  doctrines  which  he  preaches.  This  is  an  argument 
founded  on  the  common  sympathies  of  human  nature,  and  potent 
with  all  classes  and  conditions  of  mankind. 

There  must  always,  in  the  education  of  a  young  person,  be  some 
uncertainty  as  to  the  character  and  bent  of  his  mind,  and  as  to  the 
results  of  its  cultivation.  There  must  be  some  who  are  better  suited 
to  other  positions  of  usefulness  than  to  the  pulpit.  It  is  a  duty 
which  Christians  owe  to  the  Church  itself,  and  to  mankind,  to  assist 
in  educating  ministers  who  may  devote  their  talents  and  labors  to 
humane  objects. 

The  world  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  abbe  de  1’  Epee  and 
the  abbe  Sicard  for  their  wise  and  useful  efforts  to  provide  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  to  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Galiaudet,  who 
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went  to  Europe  in  1818  to  study  their  system,  and  introduced  it 
in  America.  A  new  and  once  isolated  race,  as  it  were,  has  thus 
been  brought  into  the  ranks  of  the  educated  and  useful  portion 
of  mankind,  among  whom  has  appeared  some  of  its  best  scholars, 
artists  and  devotees  of  science. 

The  clergy  have  done  much  for  the  blind.  Some  of  the  most 
distinguished  ministers,  indeed,  in  Europe  and  America,  have 
been  born  blind,  or  continued  with  success  the  exercise  of  their 
office  after  they  became  so.  The  very  deprivation  of  sight  has 
elicited  the  poetical,  descriptive  and  mathematical  powers  of  some 
of  the  greatest  men  of  past  ages.  And  no  tongue  can  tell  the  joy 
which  proper  education  gives  to  thousands  in  the  asylums  of  our 
country. 

The  imbecile  and  the  insane  appear  to  have  been  classes  for  whom 
our  divine  Master  tenderly  cared.  The  bedridden  in  hospitals  and 
the  paupers  in  almshouses  call  for  special  ministry.  Those  “  in 
prison”  must  be  “visited.”  The  asylums  for  the  “fatherless 
and  widows  in  their  affliction  ”  must  be  superintended  and  cared 
for,  and  ”  reform  schools”  taught  to  save  the  children  of  the  vicious. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  more  than  16,000  deaf  and 
dumb  persons  ;  20,000  blind  ;  24,000  imbecile  ;  and  37,000  insane. 
The  Church  of  the  merciful  Jesus  must  lay  its  hands  upon,  and 
heal,  and  teach  and  comfort  such.  To  the  men  who  will  not  aid 
others  to  prepare  themselves,  if  called,  for  these  fields  of  minis¬ 
terial  duty,  the  Lord  will  say  on  That  Day,  “  Ye  did  it  not  to  me  ;” 
“  I  never  knew  you  ;  depart  from  me.” 

The  officers  and  leaders  of  the  great  evangelical  enterprises  of 
our  day  are  almost  universally  clergymen.  Many  have  left  the 
pulpit  to  become  editors  of  religious  newspapers,  and  thus  preach 
weekly  to  tens  of  thousands.  Some  to  be  authors,*  and  we  owe 
to  them  perhaps  the  best  digested  part  of  our  religious  literature. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  again  to  the  immense  and  incalcula¬ 
bly  important  influence  of  the  ministry  as  professors  and  teachers 
in  all  kinds  of  literary  and  theological  institutions.  God  gives  to 
every  one  his  work.  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander  nobly  says,  “  Some 

*  Many  of  the  able  articles  in  the  quarterly  reviews,  which  often  deci¬ 
dedly  influence  British  public  sentiment,  are  the  productions  of  Scotch¬ 
men  in  London  who  were  educated  for  the  ministry,  but  did  not  prove 
acceptable  preachers. 
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men,  for  all  we  know,  may  be  sent  into  the  world  chiefly  to  form 
other  men.  The  grand  act  of  a  servant  of  Christ,  for  which  God 
has  been  preparing  him  for  many  years,  may  be  to  give  an  impulse 
to  some  other  man,  and  this  may  be  accomplished  in  a  moment, 
and  where  neither  of  the  two  suspects  it.  No  man  knows  when 
the  great  act  of  his  life  takes  place.  No  man  knows  when  he  is 
doing  the  greatest  good.  The  old  monk  who  directed  young  Mar¬ 
tin  Luther  possibly  did  nothing  so  important  in  his  life.” 


X.  DUTY  AND  PRIVILEGE  OF  CHRISTIANS  TO 
SHARE  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  MINISTRY. 

The  same  call  of  God  which  appoints  one  family  of  Israel  to 
be  Levites,  and  the  official  ministry  of  Jehovah,  calls  the  other 
families  to  bestow  upon  them  the  means  of  living,  and  the  per¬ 
formance  of  their  duties;  and  this  sustenance  includes  prepa¬ 
ration  for  those  duties.  “Who  goeth  a  warfare  any  time  at  his 
own  charges?”  Others  must  join  to  supply  the  arms  and  equip¬ 
ments  of  those  going  forth  upon  the  great  conflicts  of  this  latter 
day.  It  is  only  needful  here  to  refer  to  the  proofs  and  precedents 
of  this,  as  a  duty,  which  were  given  in  Part  I.  of  this  Manual. 
Let  us  here  consider,  for  a  moment,  some  of  the  modern  illustra¬ 
tions  of  God’s  blessing  upon  obedience  to  it. 

Those  poor  Bohemian  peasants  were  greater  in  the  eyes  of 
angels  than  king  Wenceslaus  and  his  court,  who  helped  from 
their  scanty  stock  a  poor  widow  of  their  number — quitting  them 
with  many  tears,  and  sadly  distressed  on  the  way  by  the  escape 
of  a  goose  which  she  was  carrying  as  a  present  to  the  rector  of 
the  university — to  take  her  son  to  Prague,  and  to  watch  over  him 
with  her  own  guardianship  and  prayers,  until  he  rose  to  be  a 
professor  in  the  university,  chaplain  to  the  queen,  the  bright 
morning  star  of  the  Reformation  on  the  Continent,  and  the  martyr 
at  the  hands  of  the  Council  of  Constance;  so  that  the  name  of 
John  Huss  is  embalmed  in  the  loving  and  grateful  history  of  all 
God’s  true  people. 

How  blessed  to  all  time  the  names  of  Conrad  and  Ursula  Cotta, 
for  their  kindness  in  ta  :  in  the  poor  boy  who  “begged  the 

bread  necessary  for  the  support  of  life  and  the  continuance  of  his 
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studies”  before  their  door  at  Eisenach  ;  and  wheresoYer  Martin 
Luther’s  history  is  known  as  the  giant  of  the  Reformation,  and 
this  gospel  which  he  brought  to  light  again  shall  be  preached 
throughout  the  whole  world,  this  also  that  they  did  shall  be 
spoken  of  for  a  memorial  of  them. 

The  “  godly  donors”  of  the  funds  which  have  raised  up  thou¬ 
sands  of  ministers  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  England,  Wales,  France, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  will  not  know  until  eternity  shall  gradu¬ 
ally  unveil  the  details  the  honor  and  the  blessedness  of  their 
charity. 

When  Samuel  Clark  took  into  his  academy  and  provided  for  a 
weakly  boy,  the  son  of  a  London  oilman,  whose  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  a  refugee  Bohemian  preacher,  how  little  did  he  con¬ 
ceive  that  he  was  putting  the  pen  into  the  hand  of  the  author 
(Doddridge)  of  “  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul,” 
the  “Family  Expositor,”  and  some  of  the  hymns  that  will  never 
die  ;  and  the  teacher  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  ministers,  some 
of  whom  spent  their  lives  in  foreign  lands. 

John  Thornton  did  not  see  that  the  brightest  honor  to  his  repu¬ 
tation  would  be  that  he  befriended  an  ungainly  Scotch  boy,  from 
near  Glasgow,  who  had  passed  through  many  privations  and 
hardships,  and  now  through  the  Rev.  John  Newton’s  influence  in 
London  had  been  brought  to  Christ,  and  wished  to  study  for  the 
ministry ;  and  that  Claudius  Buchanan  would,  as  a  chaplain  of 
the  East  India  Company,  enlist  England  in  her  duty  to  evangelize 
the  Hindoo  and  other  races  in  the  East. 

It  was  no  great  thing  to  aid  in  the  support  of  “little  Harry 
Martyn,”  the  son  of  a  poor  Cornwall  miner  who  rose  to  be  clerk 
to  a  merchant,  at  Dr.  Cardew’s  school  in  Truro,  and  at  Cambridge 
University  ;  but  it  was  that  help  which  gave  one  of  her  brightest 
lights  to  India,  and  translated  the  New  Testament  into  the  Per¬ 
sian  language. 

It  was  Charles  Simeon’s  help  that  gave  to  Henry  Kirke  White  his 
education,  and  enriched  the  Christian  Church  with  his  poetry  and 
precious  hymns. 

Those  who  gave  the  means  by  which  Robert  Morrison,  the  son 
of  a  Scotch  last-maker,  an  elder  of  a  church  at  Newcastle,  was  sup¬ 
ported  at  floxton  Academy,  in  London,  will  share  in  heaven  the 
honor  of  the  pioneer  of  modern  missions  in  China,  who  translated 
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the  Scriptures  into  the  Chinese  language,  and  prepared  a  most 
valuable  dictionary  of  the  Chinese. 

The  friends  of  missions  who  aided  William  Milne,  apoor  shepherd 
from  Aberdeenshire,  while  at  Gosport  Academy,  will  be  partakers 
of  the  joy  of  the  souls  brought  through  his  labors  in  China,  and 
the  reading  of  his  idiomatic,  tender  and  beautiful  Chinese  tracts, 
to  seek  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Lord  and  Saviour. 

Every  one  that  reads  the  Morning  and  Evening  Exercises  and 
printed  sermons,  prayers  and  books  of  William  Jay,  of  Bath,  will 
bless  the  generosity  of  Cornelius  Winter  and  John  Thornton, 
who  gave  him  the  aid  by  which  his  natural  endowments  were 
made,  in  many  ways,  so  useful  to  the  cause  of  Christ  in  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies  and  in  America. 

It  is  not  well,  in  this  place,  to  extend,  by  repeating  well-known 
instances  in  America,  references  to  the  countless  names  in  the 
ministry  of  all  lands  and  ages,  whom  the  benefactions  of  those  to 
whom  God  gave  means,  or  often  the  pittances  of  those  who  shared 
with  them  the  scant  support  of  their  own  children,  enabled  to  ab¬ 
stract  themselves  from  mechanical,  or  agricultural,  or  other  employ¬ 
ments,  and  devote  their  time  chitfly  to  the  acquisition  of  know¬ 
ledge,  the  seed  which  was  to  give  mankind  bread  for  the  soul. 
Such  an  enumeration  would,  indeed,  include  in  the  end  seven- 
eighths  of  the  entire  Christian  ministry !  It  must  measure  in¬ 
fluences  that  girdle  the  entire  globe,  and  that  pervade  the  whole 
race  of  man  !  Its  results  millions  of  years  before  the  throne 
of  God  will  not  suffice  to  reveal ! 

m 

XT.  THE  MEASURE  OF  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 

ED  UCA  TION. 

Were  a  stranger  from’ some  one  of  the  intelligent  races  which 
occupy  other  “places  of  his  dominion”  to  come  to  this  planet,  to 
“  look  into”  the  progress  of  the  publication  of  the  astonishing  fact, 
that  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  men  the  Lord  of  the  universe  “  hum¬ 
bled  himself”  to  put  on  “  the  likeness  of  men  and  become  obedient 
unto  death,”*  so  that  none  of  our  condemned  race  should  be 
ignorant  of  it ;  what  would  be  his  amazement,  shame  and  anger, 

*Ps.  ciii.  20-2.  1  Pet.  i.  12.  Eph.  iii.  10.  Phil.  ii.  6-11.’ 
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upon  discovering  that  the  vast  majority  had  never  even  been 
informed  of  it  by  those  who  knew  and  believed  it!  He  would 
range  over  the  Old  World  and  find  the  churches  wrapt  in  self- 
satisfied  pride  and  indifference.  He  would  come  to  the  New  World, 
hoping  to  find  newness  of  life  ;  but  how  great  would  still  be  his 
distress  and  indignation.  Has  not  God  given  you  the  boundless 
and  untouched  wealth  of  the  soil  and  minerals  of  this  fresh 
arena  ? — is  not  every  reasonable  earthly  necessity  supplied  ? — 
what  can  exculpate  those  who  know  of  God’s  mercy  in  Christ 
from  the  guilt  of  such  apathy,  such  disregard  of  heaven  and  hell, 
such  bestial  concern  for  mere  bodily  wants,  such  treasonable 
surrender  to  the  powers  of  darkness  ?  To  such  questions  what 
could  we  answer  ? 

What  ought  we  to  give  to  the  education  of  men  to  preach 
Christ’s  gospel? — to  educate,  and  to  send  forth  and  support 
preachers  of  it,  until  every  sinner  in  America,  every  sinner  on 
every  other  continent,  shall  hear  of  the  cross,  the  simplicity  of  the 
way  to  be  saved,  of  hell  and  of  heaven  ? 

We  give  six  or  seven  hundred  millions  of  dollars^  a  year  to 
purchase  articles  imported  from  foreign  countries,  to  eat,  to  drink, 
to  wear,  and  to  use  otherwise,  but  a  small  part  of  which  are  abso¬ 
lutely  needed ;  were  a  total  embargo  to  exclude  the  whole,  we 
would  in  a  few  years  scarcely  miss  them.  Would  that  sum,  in  the 
ej^es  of  the  being  from  the  other  world,  be  supposed  to  be  beyond 
our  ability  ? 

Look  at  our  enjoyments,  even  the  most  innocent  of  them  ?  We 
spend  thirty  millions  a  year  for  the  one  item  of  musical  instru¬ 
ments.!  Would,  then,  the  scores  of  millions  we  give  to  grati¬ 
fications  of  taste  in  the  fine  arts  be  a  standard  by  which  to  judge 
of  what  we  should  give  to  make  qur  eternity  more  happy,  and  to 
rescue  hundreds  of  millions  of  our  fellow-immortals  from  hell  ? 

Look  at  our  vices.  We  pay  a  hundred  and  forty  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  for  tobacco  in  various  forms.  J  The  vinous,  malt 

*  The  national  revenue  from  this  source  is  about  $225,000,000. 

f  The  manufacturing  cost  of  those  constructed  in  this  country  is  $14,- 

000,000. 

X  Manufacturer’s  estimates,  $71,700,000;  of  all  manufactures  much  is 
not  returned;  and  the  cost  to  the  consumers  will  easily  bring  them  to 
double  the  original  price  of  the  product. 
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and  distilled  spirits,  according  to  a  late  report  on  financial 
matters,  from  a  high  source,*  cost  the  consumers  a  thousand 
five  hundred  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  Could  America  give  to 
the  God  of  glory  an  equal  amount  for  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Incarnate  Son  ? 

Or  consider  the  cost  of  our  wars.  The  late  civil  war,  near 
three  thousand  millions  of  expenditure  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  and  as  much  more  in  the  outlays  and  losses  of  states, 
communities  and  individuals  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States; 
without  calculating  the  expenditures  and  losses  of  the  South  ! 
Would  our  visitor  not  think,  that  if  the  Christians  of  America  were 
even  as  much  in  earnest  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  from  hell  as 
they  had  been  in  the  civil  struggle,  they  would  measure  their 
contributions  by  a  standard  not  less  high?. 

The  truth  is,  as  the  Saviour  said,  the  whole  of  our  religious  life 
and  efforts  is  so  much  like  the  thoughtless  play  of  “children  in 
the  markets, that  we  do  not  realize  what  we  are,  and  what  we 
have  to  do,  until  our  eyes  begin  to  peer  at  death  into  the  realities 
which  are  only  veiled  from  us  by  the  mists  of  time  and  sense. 

The  chief  hope,  in  human  agency,  of  the  Church  obtaining  the 
pecuniary  means  which  it  needs  for  the  universal  spread  of  the 
gospel,  and  establishment  in  the  whole  world  of  Christ’s  kingdom, 
lies  in  the  sincere  adoption,  by  every  one  of  her  members,  of  the 
inspired  New  Testament  rule:  “Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week 
let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store  as  God  hath  prospered 
him.”  This  will  be  effected  in  proportion  as  we  ministers  ear¬ 
nestly  teach  the  duty  and  its  great  designs ;  and  in  proportion  as, 
in  answer  to  the  fervent  prayers  of  the  Church,  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
poured  out  “with  power  from  on  high.”  As  Christian  ministers 
and  members  we  want  a  '‘^re-vival that  is,  a  quickening  of  the 
world  of  man  which  shall  first  thoroughly  energize  those  centres  in 
which  a  feeble  measure  of  spiritual  life  already  exists. 

As  to  the  relative  proportion  of  the  general  contributions  of  a 

*  Hon.  D.  A.  Wells.  This  seems  at  first  to  be  a  sum  too  enormous  for 
belief.  But  it  bears  comparison  with  well  known  facts.  For  instance,  a 
careful  inquiry  was  instituted  as  to  the  amount  paid  oy  the  drinkers  of 
spirits  in  the  sober  city  of  New  Haven.  It  was  found  to  be  over  tiiree 
millions  of  dollars. 

I  JMatt.  xi.  U). 
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Church  which  should  be  given  to  the  cause  of  education  for  the 
maintenance  of  students,  we  may  form  some  idea,  if  we  consider 
the  importance  of  the  object. 

Does  not  the  nation  judge  the  training  of  her  officers  for  the 
army  and  navy  to  be  one  of  the  objects  most  worthy  of  liberal 
expenditure  ? 

Does  not  each  State  tax  its  citizens  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools  to  an  amount  which  should  indicate  its  estimate  of  the 
value  of  education?  A  State  of  the  Union  is  not  relatively  more 
important  in  the  balance  of  human  interests  than  a  great  Church. 
The  seven  to  ten  millions  each  which  the  principal  States  annually 
expend  for  secular  education,  and  amount  of  taxes  paid  in  each 
community,  ought  to  elevate  the  ideas  of  a  denomination,  and  of 
each  congregation,  as  to  what  it  should  do  for  the  education  of  its 
candidates,  and  for  the  support  of  the  institutions  related  to  the 
Church. 

The  salaries  given  to  the  ministry ;  the  contributions  to  less 
important,  though  superficially  more  attractive  and  exciting 
causes  ;  and  other  standards  of  comparison,  should  elevate  that  of 
the  contributions  to  the  cause  of  Ministerial  Education. 

Shallow  prejudices — local  disappointments — difficulties  which 
would  melt  away  were  the  piety  of  the  churches  more  healthful 
and  sustained — the  absence  of  graces  in  those  for  whom  we  have 
not  prayed,  and  the  occasional  mistakes  and  misdemeanors  of  those 
whom  we  have  not  admonished  as  brethren — should  not  be  motes 
in  the  eye  with  which  we  should  gaze  upon  the  grand  ends,  and 
take  in  the  incalculable  importance  and  dignity  of  a  cause  to 
which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  devoted  his  human  life. 
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PRESENT  ERUITS  AND  AIMS  OF 
THE  PRESBYTERIAN  SYSTEM. 


I.  DEVELOPMENT  OE  A  SCRIPTURAL  SYSTEM. 

The  development  of  the  Presbyterian  system  of  Education  for 
the  ministry  is  most  interesting  in  the  light  of  its  being  a  release 
of  the  Church  on  the  one  hand  from  the  heavy  bondage  laid 
"^upon  it  by  the  unsanctified  learning  which  had  fortified  itself  in 
the  endowed  universities  of  the  Old  World,  and  made  piety  a 
poor,  despised  handmaid  where  she  should  have  sat  as  a  queen, 
all-glorious  within;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  rescue  from  the 
utter  license  of  unregulated  voluntaryism.  There  is  nothing 
more  beautiful  and  encouraging  than  the  way  in  which  Presby¬ 
terian  “  Education”  has  survived  frosts,  and  droughts,  and 
storms — the  hardness  of  the  frozen  clods,  or  the  temporary 
excessive  rrans,  or  unseasonable  heats  of  the  spring  ;  has  blossomed 
and  wafted  its  sweet,  early  scents  to  distant  fields,  and  has  begun 
to  bear  and  to  distribute  far  and  wide  its  ripe,  nutritious  and 
pleasant  fruits,  filled  with  reproductive  seed. 

The  work  of  Education  is  now  generally  felt  to  be  that  of 
the  Chubch.  It  belongs  to  the  General  Assembly;  it  belongs  to 
each  Synod  ;  it  belongs  to  each  Presbytery  ;  it  belongs  to  each 
congregation  ;  it  belongs  to  each  family  ;  it  belongs  to  each  parent, 
child,  teacher  and  scholar,  man  and  woman.  To  select,  to  guide, 
to  pray  for,  to  aid,  those  who  shall  arm  themselves  with  every 
grace  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  with  every  weapon  of  human  learning, 
and  with  every  advantage  of  our  civilization,  and  who  shall  go  forth 
as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ  to  bring  the  whole  world,  every 
knee  and  every  tongue,  into  subjection  to  him — this  would,  indeed, 
be  the  realization  of  Paul’s  glorious  definition*  of  the  unity  and 


*  The  Epistle  to  the  Epliesians. 
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perfection  and  living  power  of  “  the  Church,”  as  a  living  body,  of 
which  Christ  himself  is  the  head,  of  which  every  joint  is  a  vital 
portion,  in  which  every  member  and  part  works  effectually,  making 
increase  of  the  whole  body  in  deeds  of  love  until  the  whole  world 
is  filled  with  its  beauty  and  its  gifts  of  good,  to  the  honor  of  its 
Divine  Head. 

No  other  Christian  denomination  has  so  complete  an  organiza¬ 
tion  as  the  Presbyterian,  for  good  to  man,  and  for  the  glory  of 
God. 

How  can  we,  as  a  Church,  be  thankful  enough  to  God  for  those 
influences  of  his  Holy  Spirit  which  melted  from  our  hearts  old 
estrangements,  moved  us  with  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the 
beauty  and  power  of  a  re-united  and  reorganized  Presbyterian 
Christianity,  filled  us  with  intense  longings  for  great  outpourings 
of  divine  power  from  on  high  and  determination  to  prepare  the 
way  for  them  by  sending  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  and 
brought  the  separated  parts  into  a  healthful,  complete  and  vigor¬ 
ous  whole  !* 

What  now  so  deplorable  as  the  paralysis  of  any  members  and 
parts  of  this  beautiful  body,  or  misshapen  tumors  and  running  ulcers 
upon  them  !  Ashes  and  nakedness,  instead  of  beauty;  poverty  and 
rags  and  heaviness,  instead  of  the  garment  of  praise  I 

It  is  of  unspeakable  importance  that  every  individual  communi¬ 
cant  in  the  Church  be  enlisted  to  pray,  to  labor,  and  to  give 
money,  from  principle  and  in  God’s  way,  to  this  (and  other) 
departments  of  the  Church’s  work.  The  name  “beneficiary” 
should  never  be  heard  as  a  designation  of  those  young  Christians 
who  surrender  often  far  more  than  any  of  their  brethren  give,  in 
order  to  preach  Christ.  It  is,  no  doubt,  an  occasional  privilege, 
but  it  is  also  a  binding  and  regular  and  essential  duty,  of  others  to 
share  with  them  in  the  expenses  of  their  education.  This  is  a  work 
in  the  building  of  the  temple  which  is  taken  into  account  by  the 
King,  and  will  receive  “  an  hundred-fold”  at  his  hand. 

♦  The  happy  effect  of  this  reunion  has  been  witnessed  among  other 
branches  of  the  Presbyterian  family.  The  Welsh  Calvinists,  particularly, 
— a  noble  people,  from  whom  have  come  many  of  the  most  fervent  and 
able  British  and  American  preachers,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  latter 
being  the  great  Samuel  Davies— have,  on  their  own  application,  been 
received  into  cooperation  with  the  Board  of  Education.  Their  students 
and  contributions  are  received  by  it  the  same  as  from  our  own  people. 
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II.  mail  STANDARD  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
PRESB  YT BRIAN  3IINISTR  Y. 

The  ministerial  may  probably  be  said  with  justice  to  be,  as 
a  ichole,  the  best  educated  of  the  learned  professions.  Large 
numbers  of  persons  enter  the  others  in  the  newer  regions  of  the 
country,  who  have  had  little  or  no  collegiate  training.  Though  it 
be  true  that  the  ministry  of  some  denominations  are  very  deficient 
in  education,  yet  even  these  men  compare  favorably  where  they 
labor  with  the  members  of  other  professions.  The  fact,  before 
alluded  to,  that  next  to  the  professional  teachers,  the  office  of 
educating  the  young  in  the  higher  departments  of  science  and 
literature  is  committed  almost  wholly  to  the  clergy,  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  their  superior  qualifications. 

The  earnest  and  persistent  efforts  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
to  o-ive,  even  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  a  thorough 
literary  and  theological  preparation  to  those  whom  it  has  admitted 
to  that  loftiest  employment  of  man,  the  place  of  ambassadors  for 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  have  been  paralleled,  in  their  consistency, 
expenditures  and  extent,  by  those  of  no  other  Christian  denomi¬ 
nation. 

“Like  priest,  like  people,”  is  one  of  the  oldest  proverbs  of  the 
world,  found  in  every  language  of  it.  The  general  character  of 
the  Presbyterian  population  of  the  country,  their  religious  tone, 
general  influence,  wealth,  and  liberal  donations — whatever  we 
gladly  acknowledge  of  the  local  or  occasional  superiority  of  others — 
as  a  whole  has  none  equal  to  it.  There  is  no  other  Church  of  which 
the  same  number  of  members  contribute  voluntarily  near  so  large 
an  amount  to  ecclesiastical  objects.  It  gives  to  and  helps  more 
generously  than  any  other  the  great  and  really  common  evangeli¬ 
cal  objects  of  the  day.  This  character  the  Church  owes,  under 
God,  primarily  to  its  ministry  ;  and,  in  them,  to  the  knowledge, 
breadth  of  view,  elevation  of  purpose,  and  consecration  of  life  and 
enerf^ies,  which  have  been  the  result  of  the  liberal  denominational 
assistance  given  to  the  cause  of  education.  The  preaching  makes 
the  people;  the  teaching  makes  the  preachers. 

An  illustration  might  be  drawn,  were  this  the  proper  place  for 
it  and  the  facts  to  prove  it,  from  the  influence  of  the  Presbyterian 
system  upon  that  of  our  republican  government  and  institutions. 
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This  is  a  subject  which  some  Presbyterian  statesman  or  historian 
may  yet  bring  forth  as  it  deserves. 

The  observation  of  those  who  visit  the  newer  parts  of  the 
country,  where  the  moulding  influence  of  the  ministry  upon  the 
people  is  most  distinctly  brought  to  view,  generally  is,  that  the 
combined  spiritual,  intellectual  and  practical  influence  of  no  other 
Christian  Church  is  so  great  as  that  of  the  Presbyterian,  in  the 
places  in  which  it  is  exerted.  We  believe  this  to  be  true,  and  yet 
dread  to  say  it,  lest  it  create  the  false  and  much  to  be  deprecated 
impression,  that  we  are  even  beginning  to  do  what  we  ought,  or 
that  the  country  does  not  need  manifold  more  laborers  for  Christ 
and  his  gospel  than  are  now  at  work. 

The  following  testimony  of  an  able  and  judicious  correspondent 
of  one  of  the  religious  newspapers,  who  is  widely  acquainted  with 
both  the  East  and  the  West,  in  respect  to  an  important  State  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  country,  is  in  point:  “We  believe  that  the 
Home  Missiofaaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  State  to-day, 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole  West,  would  compare  favorably 
with  the  same  number  of  men,  of  corresponding  ages,  in  any  part 
of  our  Church.  These  are  men  who  have  not  reached  their  fields 
by  a  ‘short  course,’  but  have  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  an 
early  religious  training,  with  the  full  discipline  of  our  colleges 
and  theological  seminaries,  and  are  thus  qualified  by  education 
and  culture  to  fill,  with  honor  to  themselves  and  usefulness  to  the 
Church,  any  position  to  which  God  in  his  providence  might  call 
them.  There  are  some  men  of  ability,  culture  and  refinement  in 
all  branches  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  broad  fields  of  the 
West,  but  it  is  no  disparagement  to  others  to  say,  that  we  believe 
the  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  sent  out  and  sustained 
by  the  Home  Board,  as  a  whole,  have  not  their  equal  in  thorough 
and  full  training  for  the  ministry,  in  any  other  branch  of  the 
Church.” 

When  the  grounds  of  this  difference  are  sought  for,  they  appear 
in  the  consistent  historical  fidelity  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to 
the  principle  that  “the  workman”  in  the  heavenly  temple  should 
be  “approved  unto  God,”  “a  vessel  unto  honor,  sanctified  and 
meet  for  the  Master’s  use,  and  prepared  unto  every  good  work.” 
On  the  one  hand  she  hastened,  and  yet  not  even  according  to  the 
measure  of  her  ability,  to  furnish  the  apparatus  of  education  and 
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wise  instructors;  on  the  other  to  encourage,  watch  over,  and  aid 
pecuniarily  her  young  men.  The  latter  has  been  wrought  through 
the  Presbyteries  sustaining  the  enactments  of  the  General 
Assembly,  whose  organ  the  Board  is. 

The  results  of  this  ecclesiastical  devotion  to  Education  are  traced 
in  the  words  of  a  professor  (Rev.  Dr.  McGill)  in  our  oldest  theolog¬ 
ical  institution  :  “  The  high  standard  of  learning,  as  well  as  piety 
and  talent,  which  [the  Board]  demands,’’  has  been  “  a  benefit  to 
the  Church  and  to  the  world.  It  is  mainly  owing  to  the  Board 
of  Education,  that  the  full  course  at  college,  and  three  years  at 
the  seminary,  have  been  secured  now,  at  length,  as  the  indis¬ 
pensable  training  of  our  ministers.  Fifty  years  ago  such  a  course 
was  but  exceptional ;  now  it  is  the  rule.  Even  the  licensed 
candidates  return  from  their  Presbyteries,  for  a  third  year  at  the 
theological  seminary,  more  eagerly  and  assiduously  than  candi¬ 
dates  would,  half  a  century  since,  repair  to  a  seminary  at  all. 
More  than  all  other  causes  combined,  which  can  be  conjectured 
for  the  change,  the  pledge  required  by  this  Board  has  secured  it. 
Half  our  students  of  theology  thus  marshalled  and  required, 
and  this  half  the  men  of  humble  circumstances  in  the  world,  will, 
of  course,  constrain  the  other  half  to  attain  the  fullest  prepa¬ 
ration  which  the  wants  and  wisdom  of  our  day  prescribe.” 

A  striking  proof  of  the  decided  influence  of  the  plan  of  the  Board 
in  elevating  the  standard  of  education  in  the  Presbyterian  ministry 
may  be  drawn  from  the  tabulated  statistics  reported  to  the  General 
Assembly.  The  Minutes  of  the  branch  with  which  the  old  Board 
was  connected  give,  during  a  period  of  twenty  years,  an  annual 
average  of  four  hundred  and  eight  “candidates,”  connected  with 
the  Presbyteries  of  the  Church;  the  reports  of  the  Board,  during 
the  same  time,  show  an  average  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-two 
under  its  care.  So  that  the  latter  were  nine-tenths  of  the  whole 
who  were  connected  with  the  Presbyteries ;  and  thus  were  under 
much  better  discipline  and  care.  The  reports  of  professors,  and 
joint  supervision  of  the  Presbyteries  and  the  Board  were  a  constant 
stimulus  which  others  did  not  feel.  If  there  are  occasional  failures 
among  those  thus  cared  for,  how  many  more  must  there  have  been 
among  the  large  body  of  young  men  who  took  up  and  dropped  at 
will  their  purposes  as  to  the  profession  which  they  would  pursue, 
and  the  studies  and  exercises  which  tended  to  qualify  them  for  it. 
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The  evidence  of  disinterested  authorities  proves  the  correctness  of 
the  position  assumed  as  to  the  general  high  standard  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  respect  to  the  education  of  her  ministry.  The 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  at  Washington  City, 
for  1872,  furnishes  statistics  which  sustain  it.  The  fifteen  theologi¬ 
cal  seminaries  connected  with  what  the  Report  styles  “  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,’’  which  includes  our  Church*  and  that  of  the  South, 
are  nearly  one-seventh  of  the  whole  number  (ninety-three)  belong¬ 
ing  at  present  to  the  eighteen  general  Protestant  bodies  of  the 
country.  There  are  engaged  in  them  sixty-six  Professors,  nearly 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  number  in  Protestant  seminaries,  with,  in 
addition,  twenty-nine  instructors.  There  attend  them  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-six,  which  is  a  fifth  of  all  the  Protestant  students. 
The  libraries  contain  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  vol¬ 
umes.  The  endowments,  according  to  the  Report,  amounted  to 
two  million  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars,  to  which 
about  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  more  has  been  added  within 
two  years.  The  thoroughness  of  the  education  is  shown  from  the 
fact  that,  in  our  purely  theological  institutions,  about  eight-ninths 
of  the  students  are  graduates  of  colleges.  Making  due  allowances 
for  errors,  these  proportions  are  not  far  from  correct.  No  other 
Protestant  Church  in  the  country  can  exhibit  such  fruits  of  its 
educational  efforts,  poor  as  they  are  in  comparison  with  our  means, 
and  still  more  poor  compared  with  our  duty. 

III.  FAST  BENEFITS  TO  THE  CHURCH. 

It  seems  almost  like  undertaking  to  speak  of  the  practical 
benefits  of  the  Church  and  Christianity  itself  to  mankind,  when 
we  attempt  to  summarize  those  of  its  instrumentalities  for  raising 
up  and  educating  its  ministry.  For  more  than  half  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  ministry  are  aided  from  the  treasur37  of  the  Board,  and 
a  large  number  annually  in  addition,  through  scholarships  and 
other  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  seminaries  and  colleges  ;  according 

*  There  belong  to  our  body  twelve  seminaries,  having  in  them  fifty- 
four  professors  and  nineteen  instructors,  four  hundred  and  eighty 
students,  libraries  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  volumes,  and  the 
enuowments  mentioned,  except  three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
dollars. 
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to  the  universal  testimony  of  the  professors,  these  men  differ 
in  no  respect  but  in  want  of  pecuniary  means  from  the  other 
students,  and  are  fully  their  peers  in  piety,  capacity  and  industry; 
and  they  occupy  in  subsequent  life,  indiscriminately  with  others, 
all  the  different  fields  of  ministerial  usefulness,  save  that  they 
are  more  ready  to  enter  those  in  which  more  hardness  is  to  be 
endured  for  Christ  and  the  Church,  to  man  the  more  distant  and 
difficult  posts  in  the  warfare  with  Satan’s  kingdom.  And  yet  for 
the  encouragement  of  our  people,  it  is  well  to  dwell  occasionally 
upon  the  large  fruits  of  their  offerings  to  this  particular  cause. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  beneficent  and  sympathetic 
assistance  of  the  Church,  through  the  Board  of  Education,  has 
been  most  advantageous  both  to  the  student  and  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

By  it  many  have  been  induced  to  study  for  the  ministry,  upon 
their  conversion  in  college,  who  would  by  the  ordinary  influences 
acting  upon  students  have  been  led  into  other  professions.  And 
perhaps  few  persons  outside  of  our  colleges  imagine  how  great  the 
efforts  which  are  made,  by  floods  of  circulars  and  agencies  of 
various  kinds,  to  attract  graduating  students  to  the  schools  of 
other  professions. 

The  help  is  often  extended  at  a  time  when  candidates  have 
exhausted,  in  their  noble  efforts  to  reach  the  goal  of  highest  use¬ 
fulness,  the  means  which  they  had  earned  in  some  other  employ¬ 
ment.  The  Rev.  Dr.  McGill  testifies  that  “many  of  our  most 
useful  pastors  and  missionaries,  and  some  of  our  prominent 
teachers  in  colleges  and  seminaries,  would  have  been  so  discour¬ 
aged  by  the  want  of  means  in  youth,  as  to  desist  from  the  pursuit 
of  a  liberal  education,  but  for  the  aid  afforded  by  this  Board.  It 
has  been  so  in  all  ordinary  times,  and  especially  so  in  times  of 
extraordinary  trial  to  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country,  under 
fina  •'  fsion  and  disaster.  It  is  bv  supplementing  the 

inadequate  means  of  those  who  have  started  on  their  own  funds, 
even  more  than  by  taking  up  the  indigent  at  first,  that  this 
beneficent  charity  has  multiplied  the  ministers  of  the  gospel.” 

It  has  assisted  many  whose  age  would  probably  have  deterred 
them  from  spending  several  years  in  employments  necessary  to 
supply  the  means  which  are  requisite  to  supp  c  at  college  and  the 
seminary ;  but  who  have  proved  most  valuable  men  in  the  ministry. 
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There  is  a  class  of  facts  which  we  may  mention ;  though,  while 
we  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  our  economy,  it  is  question¬ 
able  whether  they  ought  not  rather  to  humble  us  as  evidences  of 
how  little  we  have  done  for  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  out  of  all 
the  abundance  with  which  he  has  crowned  us.  The  average  cost 
to  the  Church  for  the  entire  appropriations  to  students,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  work,  has  been  but  about  four  hundred  dollars. 
The  average  length  of  time  during  which  students  have  been  aided 
has  been  somewhat  over  four  years  and  a  half ;  beginning,  that  is 
to  say,  during  their  junior  year  in  college.  The  dropping  of  the 
academical  students  by  a  recent  General  Assembly  will  diminish 
even  this  average,  since  the  average  age  at  which  they  have 
solicited  aid  hitherto  has  been  twenty-two. 

It  is  delightful  to  record  that  by  the  Church’s  help  some  noble 
men  have  been  enabled  to  take  up  in  missionary  fields  a  departed 
father’s  mantle,  whom  the  charge  of  a  widowed  mother  or  sisters 
would  otherwise  forever  have  condemned  to  secular  employments. 

It  would  be  outside  the  privacy  of  our  relations  to  them,  were 
we  to  describe  cases  in  which  the  Board  has  come  in  to  supply 
means  to  young  practitioners  who  have  quitted  other  and  lucrative 
professions  because  their  spirits  were  not  at  ease  while  they  saw 
multitudes  going  down  to  eternal  woe  without  the  knowledge  of 
Jesus.  We  could  mention  some  who  gave  up  fortune,  home  and 
all  things,  because  “foes  in  their  own  household”  have  set  them¬ 
selves  against  their  following  Christ  and  preaching  his  gospel. 

The  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  from  its  beginning  in 
America,  is  filled  with  instances  which  illustrate  the  blessings 
which  have  followed  the  bestowment  upon  worthy  men  of  means 
to  qualify  them  to  publish  the  tidings  of  salvation.  Some  of  these 
instances  are  so  remarkable  as  to  justify  an  allusion  to  them. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century,  the  Rev.  William  Robinson, 
an  English  Quaker  converted  to  Presbyterianism,  having  received 
a  gift  of  money  from  a  church  in  Hanover,  Virginia,  in  which 
he  had  preached  for  a  short  time  with  great  effect,  appropriated 
it  to  the  education  of  a  youth  of  twenty,  born  of  Welsh  parents, 
in  the  State  of  Delaware.  That  young  man,  trained  in  the  school 
of  Samuel  Blair,  at  Fagg’s  Manor,  Pennsylvania,  became  one  of 
the  brightest  lights  of  the  American  pulpit.  In  a  visit  to  Great 
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Britain,  though  a  Presbyterian,  his  preaching  was  followed  by 
great  crowds  of  the  English  nobility  and  people ;  the  king 
(George  11.)  sent  for  him  to  preach  in  the  royal  chapel,  and  was 
“so  enraptured  with  Mr.  Davies^  solemn  and  impressive  manner 
and  eloquence,  that  he  was  constrained  repeatedly  to  express  his 
astonishment  and  applause  to  those  around  him,”  and  sent  to 
him  afterwards  a  handsome  donation  for  Nassau  Hall.  Were  the 
contributions  of  a  church,  and  the  zeal  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
ever  better  applied  to  any  object  than  were  those  which  assisted 
Samuel  Davies  to  pursue  his  studies  for  the  ministry  ? 

Half  a  century  ago  a  young  tanner,  from  a  town  in  Central  New 
York,  appeared  at  Princeton  Seminary,  seeking  an  education  for 
the  ministry,  whose  only  worldly  goods  were  the  contents  of  a 
small  hair  trunk,  which  he  could  carry  himself.  The  benefits 
which  he  there  received,  for  body  and  mind,  have  borne  fruit  an 
hundred  times  an  hundred-fold,  in  those  simple,  fervent  and 
practical  commentaries  on  various  books  of  Scripture,  which 
Christians  in  many  lands  have  caught  and  multiplied,  until  now 
more  than  a  million  of  copies  of  them  are  leading  souls  beyond 
number  to  the  feet  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  ministry  for  which 
Albert  Barnes  was  educated  goes  on  to  speak  with  countless 
tongues,  though  his  is  silent  in  the  dust. 

It  seems  not  long  since  the  most  subtle  and  able  of  Roman 
Catholic  prelates  in  America  was  affecting  to  a  dangerous  extent 
the  minds  and  the  political  conduct  of  our  public  men.  But  God 
raised  up  one  to  humble  his  power.  This  instrument  was  taken 
from  a  printing-office  in  New  York,  “a  stout,  thick-set,  clumsy- 
looking  boy,”  “full  of  Irish  wit,  humor,  joke  and  blunder;”  but 
with  real  native  talent,  real  love  to  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour,  and  an 
earnest,  vigorous  character  beneath  it  all.  Nicholas  Murray  met 
the  archbishop  (Hughes)  with  weapons  more  irresistible  than  the 
learning  of  the  fathers,  or  the  logic  or  the  arts  of  men.  “No 
writings  on  the  Roman  Catholic  question  have  excited  so  much 
attention  since  the  Reformation,  or  have  been  so  widely  read  by 
the  masses  of  the  people.”  They  did  much  towards  “  lifting  from 
the  world  one  of  its  heaviest  curses.”  Can  we  be  too  thankful 
that  a  complete  education,  like  the  rod  of  God  with  which  Moses 
overcame  the  magicians  and  the  sorcerers  of  Egypt,  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  “Kirwan”? 
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But  why  multiply  instances  which  are  supplied  by  hundreds 
of  biographies  ?  But  few  of  the  ministry  are  not,  by  the  benefac¬ 
tions  of  the  Church,  or  of  others  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  taken  to 
the  armory,  like  Christian  in  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  and  “har¬ 
nessed  from  head  to  foot,  with  what  is  of  proof.” 

The  chief  advances  from  old  positions  which  the  Church  has 
made  from  the  beginning  have  been  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of 
those  whom  she  has  aided  to  educate.  Her  mission  fields  have 
been  occupied  by  these  loyal  and  earnest  men,  and  by  their  sons 
after  them.  The  Church  has  been  enabled  to  make  at  least  a 
beginning  in  some  special  and  extensive  fields  of  missonary  work 
by  means  of  men  educated  through  her  Board,  which  she  could 
hardly  have  found  otherwise  a  way  to  enter.  The  great  German 
population  thus  begins  to  feel  our  influence  for  good,  and  between 
two  and  three  thousand  German  communicants,  with  their  families, 
have  become  in  our  hands  a  leaven  with  which  we  may  hope  to 
impregnate  with  the  truth  many  more.  The  French  youths  are 
preaching  to  their  countrymen  in  the  West,  and  winning  some  of 
them  to  Christ.  And  we  have  educated  many  from  the  South  who 
are  carrying  to  the  freedmen  the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour’s 
grace. 

The  roll  of  foreign  missionaries  is  a  glorious  series  of  scores  who 
have  been  dedicated  to  Christ  by  faithful  parents,  or  led  by 
signal  mercies  to  serve  him,  and  who  have  been  assisted  by  the 
means  of  the  Church,  and  inspired  and  followed  by  the  prayers  of 
the  Chuich,  in  their  purpose  to  carry  the  tidings  of  salvation  to 
those  who  have  not  known  the  way  of  life.  It  is  scarcely  neces¬ 
sary  to  point  to  the  well-known  names  of  many  assisted  through  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  some  through  the  American  Education 
Society,  to  which  Presbyterians  once  largely  contributed.  We  see, 
in  India,  beginning  with  the  venerable  Dr.  John  H.  Morrison, 
whose  name  is  memorable  in  connection  with  the  origin  of  the 
week  of  prayer,  which  was  suggested  during  the  revival  of  1858, 
such  other  names  as  those  of  E.  C.  Scudder,  H.  Ballentine,  W.  L. 
Rodgers,  Dr.  Newton  and  sons,  R.  G.  Wilder,  David  Herron,  W.  P. 
Barker,  S.  H.  Kellogg,  and  Jno.  E.  Freeman,  the  martyr  at  Cawn- 
pore  ;  in  Ceylon,  H.  R.  Hoisington,  E.  Cope,  and  Samuel  Hutch¬ 
ings;  in  Siam,  S.  Mattoon;  in  China,  Justus  Doolittle,  William 
Aitchison,  W.  L.  Richards,  S.  R.  Gayley,  T.  M.  W.  Farnham,  L. 
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B.  Peet,  Wm.  A.  P.  and  Samuel  Martin ;  A.  W.  Loomis  among 
the  Chinese  in  California ;  in  Western  Asia  and  Turkey,  Joseph  G. 
Cochran,  James  L.  Merrick,  G.  W.  Coan,  G.  B.  Whiting,  B.  Schnei¬ 
der,  B.  W,  Parsons,  Cyrus  Hamlin,  and  Justin  Perkins ;  in  Africa, 
j^lbert  Bushnell,  Joseph  W.  Barr,  T.  H.  and  J.  R.  Amos,  Matthew 
Laird,  0.  R.  Canfield,  Jas.  L.  Mackey,  and  R.  W.  Sawyer;  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  Reuben  Tinker,  William  P.  Alexander,  William 
Richards,  Cochran  Forbes,  D.  T.  Conde,  and  John  F.  Pogue; 
among  the  North  American  Indians,  H.  H.  Spaulding,  Alfred 
Wright,  S.  R.  Riggs,  P.  Dougherty,  J.  B.  Ramsey,  and  John 
Edwards. 

As  the  Church’s  agency  in  aiding  her  sons  to  equip  themselves  for 
the  field,  a  secretary  said,  “  the  Board  of  Education  is  the  right 
arm  of  Foreign  Missions.”  But  a  few  days  ago,  the  earnest  son  of 
a  foreign  missionary  declared  that,  on  his  return  to  America,  poor 
and  helpless,  he  could  not  possibly,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  have 
obtained  an  education  but  for  the  help  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  total  number  of  ministers  aided  in  the  course  of  their  studies 
by  the  Church  can  hardly  be  estimated.  The  number  upon  the 
registers  of  the  old  Board  from  1819  till  the  reorganization  was 
3715.  The  Permanent  Committee,  organized  in  1856  at  New 
York,  had  aided  some  hundreds  ;  its  early  records  are  too 
imperfect  to  enable  us  to  say  how  many.  Before  the  separation 
of  tho  two  branches  the  largest  part  of  the  candidates  were  aided 
by  societies  not  reporting  to  the  Board ;  a  great  number  of  the  Old 
School,  and  all  of  those  connected  with  the  New  School,  branch 
were,  for  the  next  twenty  years,  similarly  aided ;  and  many  in 
the  latter  body  even  later.  Then  we  must  add  to  the  calculation 
the  scores  annually  helped  by  scholarships  in  various  institutions. 
It  is  probable  that  the  total  number  assisted  by  contributions  from 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  from  the  year  1819  until  this  time,  is 
between  eight  and  nine  thousand  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
How  can  we  estimate  the  tens  of  thousands  of  years  of  preaching 
of  the  gospel  which  this  great  instrumentality  of  God  has  given  to 
our  dying  race  ?  Had  the  men  who  have  been  encouraged  by  it 
to  enter  the  minisry  been  turned  back  to  worldly  employments  by 
a  covetous  and  unfeeling  Church ;  had  the  many  thousands  of 
years — outside  of  those  spent  in  teaching  and  other  duties  which 
are  really  in  part  an  education  for  their  subsequent  duties  in  the 
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ministry — which  have  been  saved  to  pastoral  and  home  and  foreign 
missionary  work  through  this  timely  help,  been  lost  to  labors  for 
mankind,  what  multitudes  would  have  perished  who  now  have 
.  been  led  into  the  way  of  life !  And  how  largely  had  our  beloved 
Church  failed  to  receive  those  gracious  tokens  of  divine  favor 
with  which  her  history  has  been  so  signally  crowned  ! 

IV,— THE  FUTURE  OF  PRESBYTERIAN  EDUCATION 

What  is  to  be  the  future  influence  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  upon 
the  nation  and  upon  mankind? 

We  have  represented  in  strong  colors,  which  the  truth  seems  to 
justify,  its  elements  of  power — the  leading  position  of  its  ministry 
in  education,  and  the  intelligence,  wealth  and  influence  of  its 
membership.  It  possesses  in  point  of  numbers,  and  contributions 
to  the  advancement  of  Christ’s  kingdom,  twice  the  strength 
of  any  other  Presbyterian  body  in  the  world.  The  object  of  these 
representations  has  not  been  vainglory;  which  is  as  hateful  to  God 
as  it  is  ofifensive  to  man.  But  it  has  been  in  order  to  urge,  in  deep 
humility  before  God,  the  Author  and  Giver  of  all,  and  our  right¬ 
eous  Lord  and  Judge,  and  in  view  of  our  just  and  great  obligations 
to  his  cause  on  earth,  the  concluding  inquiry :  What  use  will  the 
Presbyterian  Church  make  of  her  hi  privileges  and  gifts,  for 
the  honor  of  her  King,  and  the  spread  of  his  offers  of  pardon  to 
our  sinful  race  ? 

How  gigantic  the  work  which  God  has  given  us  to  do,  and 
inadequately  are  we  performing  it !  How  vast,  how  urgent,  are 
the  appeals  which  come  to  us  for  spiritual  help !  On  every  hand 
we  are  met  with  cries  for  men  to  preach  the  gospel. 

We  have  more  than  a  thousand  vacant  churches.  Where  shall 
we  obtain  men  to  supply  them  ?  The  eight  hundred  ministers 
marked  “without  charge”  in  the  General  Assembly’s  roll  cannot; 
for  four-fifths  of  them  are  prevented  by  age,  ill-health,  employ¬ 
ments  in  which  they  are  now  doing  good,  or  other  providential 
hinderances.  Those  churches  slowly  dwindle  away  and  perish, 
without  pastors.  We  are  organizing  over  a  hundred  and  sixty  new 
churches  a  year,  and  so  are  making  some  inroads  upon  the  king¬ 
dom  of  sin ;  but  we  are  losing  seventy  a  year,  many  of  them  for 
want  of  sufficient  ministerial  nurture. 
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There  were,  at  the  last  census,  in  the  whole  country,  accommo¬ 
dations  for  eighteen  and  a  half  millions  of  people  in  churches  of 
evangelical  denominations.  Not  more,  at  the  utmost,  than  four¬ 
teen  millions  attend  such  churches  on  any  one  Sabbath  day.* 
There  are  then  twenty  millions,  sixty-three  per  cent,  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  yet  to  be  reached  and  provided  for  by  those  who  hold  forth 
the  word  of  life. 

An  utterable  sense  of  desolation  fills  the  breast  of  one  who 
visits  the  great  States  and  Territories  of  our  land  lying  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  and  stretching  to  the  Gulf  of  California  and 
to  Puget  Sound,  over  areas  of  incalculable  mineral  and  agricul¬ 
tural  wealth,  which  all  lies  open  to  the  hand  of  any  who  have  the 
energy  and  industry  to  gather  it  from  the  surface,  or  the  depths, 
of  the  earth.  These  States  and  Territories  are  filling  up,  with 
inconceivable  rapidity,  with  people  of  every  clime,  and  race,  and 
creed.  They  are  amassing  fortunes,  and  squandering  them  often 
in  vice  ;  multitudes  live  without  God,  and  die  without  hope.  This 
looks  like  a  hard  soil  to  cultivate  ;  and  truly  it  is  so.  But  just  as 
the  barren-looking  deserts,  whose  only  products  are  the  gray 
combustible  sage-brush  and  kindred  shrubs,  only  need  free  irriga¬ 
tion  to  cover  them  with  waving  fields  of  grain  and  with  gardens  of 
the  sweetest  fruit,  so  these  wild  mining  and  grazing  and  farming 
populations  only  require  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  upon 
faithful  and  patient  Christian  cultivation,  in  order  to  make  them 
blossom  abundantly,  and  rejoice  even  with  joy  and  singing.  It 
is  truly  a  dreadful  and  guilty  thing  to  leave  vast  regions,  with 
all  their  tenants  of  immortal  beings,  unpitied  and  untaught,  while 
we  have  thousands  of  young  men  capable  of  being  qualified  and 
sent  to  preach  to  them  a  Saviour  whose  name  many  of  them  never 
have  heard  save  in  the  curses  of  profanity. 

Are  you  startled  by  this  picture  of  terrible  moral  destitution  in 
our  own  land  ?  Look  for  the  verification  of  it  at  other  facts  of 
the  last  census.  In  1870  there  were  more  than  four  millions  and 
a  half  of  persons  over  ten  years  of  age  who  could  not  read,  and 
five  millions  six  hundred  thousand  who  could  not  write;  half  of 
them  white.  Just  consider  what  all  this  frightful  ignorance 

*  In  a  city  of  250,000  people  there  were  counted  on  a  pleasant  Sabbath 
day,  in  all  the  evangelical  churches,  12,052  in  the  morning,  8,37G  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  day. 
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involves;  t^e  indolence,  waste,  intemperance,  licentiousness,  vice 
of  every  kind  and  degree,  the  wretchedness,  the  heathenish  dark¬ 
ness  as  to  Christian  truth  !  Those  diabolical  feuds  and  butcheries 
which  fill  our  newspapers  sprinkle  with  a  large  share  of  their 
blood  the  skirts  of  the  membership  of  the  Christian  Church. 
God  will  require  it  of  us  in  the  day  of  his  wrath.  We  must  send 
men  to  teach  these  people  of  both  the  justice  and  mercy  of  God. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  facts  do  not  appertain  to 
any  one  part  of  our  land.  The  darkest  ignorance,  and  the  most 
debasing  and  fearful  crimes,  often  are  found  within  the  circling 
shadows  of  the  steeples  of  city  churches.  Some  of  our  principal 
cities  have  but  one  Presbyterian  church  for  each  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  of  the  population.  Some  States  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  well  occupied  will  be  discovered, 
upon  examination,  to  contain  many  dark  and  almost  godless  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  an  average  of  our  ministry  and  church  membership, 
compared  with  the  whole  population,  far  below  what  had  been 
conceived.  The  States  of  New  York  and  the  belt  from  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  to  Iowa  have  each  but  one  Presbyterian  minister  to  from  four 
thousand  four  hundred  to  eight  thousand  people.  Other  evan¬ 
gelical  denominations  do  not  supply  the  wants.  The  gloom  of 
practical  heathenism  reigns  in  multitudes  of  families. 

Our  preservation  of  character  as  a  nation  must  depend  no  little 
upon  the  salt  of  religious  influence  which  we  are  able  to  cast  into 
the  fountains  of  the  education  of  our  youth.  Over  seven  millions 
of  them  are  in  schools.  Their  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
teachers  will  impress  all  of  them  for  good  or  evil.  How  great 
the  obligations  of  the  Presbyterian  educated  men  to  the  cause  of 
public  education !  The  Presbyterian  Church  is  under  peculiar 
obligations  to  furnish  guides  and  helpers  in  the  numerous  depart¬ 
ments  of  educational  and  humane  labor  of  which  we  have  spoken 
on  a  previous  page. 

We  must  save  the  coming  generation  from  the  irreligion  of  the 
nations  crowding  upon  us.  Nearly  six  millions  not  born  upon  the 
soil  of  the  New  World  stand  upon  it  to-day.  Some  of  them  are 
Christian  and  good  people.  But  there  are  many  who  aspire  to 
control  our  elections,  many  who  are  leaguing  themselves  to  over¬ 
throw  our  Sabbath,  our  temperance  laws,  our  morals,  our  free 
schools,  our  Bible.  We  must  educate  preachers  of  Christian 
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truth  to  convince  and  convert  them,  or  we  are  in  peril  of  losing 
the  blessings  which  we  enjoy. 

Our  national  example  influences  many  other  countries.  The 
Pacific  States  and  Territories  especially,  just  now,  are  giving 
mould  to  the  sentiments  of  heathen  and  papal  nations  across  the 
ocean  westward,  and  around  its  boundless  shores,  with  which  they 

9 

hold  commercial  intercourse,  and  the  people  of  which  visit  them. 
We  should  send  scores  of  men  to  them  where  now  we  send  indi¬ 
viduals. 

God  has  broken  the  bonds  of  four  millions  of  ignorant  slaves  in 
our  land.  In  the  nine  precious  years  since  then  we  have  gotten 
only  two  or  three  scores  of  colored  preachers  at  work  among  them. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  should  help  with  far  greater  liberality 
that  agency  which  has  charge  of  colored  schools  in  the  South,  and 
those  institutions  which  are  instructing  colored  men  ;  for  to  these 
mainly  she  must  look  for  the  students  whom  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  can  foster  on  their  way  towards  the  ministry,  for  the  benefit 
of  their  people. 

Consult  our  records  of  forty  years  ago,  and  you  will  find  that 
then  the  Presbyterian  Church  numbered  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
communicants,  and  considerably  over  two  thousand  ministers  and 
licentiates.  While  the  population  of  the  country  has  increased 
from  fourteen  millions  to  forty-one  million^,  our  Church  has 
not  doubled  her  membership.  We  seem  to  be  letting  slip  the 
golden  opportunity  for  missionary  and  aggressive  movements  in 
our  land.  God  seems  to  be  withholding  from  us  the  powerful  influ¬ 
ences  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  We  are  threatened  with  the  calamity  of 
becoming  a  Church  principally  for  the  intellectual  and  the  wealthy, 
and  so  of  sinking  down  into  the  spiritual  death  which  overcame  the 
English  Presbyterianism  of  two  centuries  ago,  and  the  Reformed 
Churches  in  Germany  and  Holland. 

Only  a  hundred  and  forty  or  fifty  of  our  young  men  annually 
enter  the  ministry.  And  this  addition  to  our  strength  is  dimin¬ 
ished  by  perhaps  seventy  deaths,  besides  other  losses  ;  so  that 
the  total  numerical  increase  of  the  ministry  for  thirty  years  has 
generally  been  from  fifty  to  seventy,  or  less  than  two  per  cent,  a 
year;  and  that  of  the  communicants  has  been  less  than  one  and 
a  half  per  cent,  a  year. 

Nothing  but  a  great  awakening  of  missionary  zeal  and  activity 
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can  save  us.  And  this  must  begin  by  the  consecration  of  a  large 
number  more  of  the  pious  young  men  of  the  Church  to  such 
labors,  and  the  earnest  cooperation  of  the  people  in  assisting  them, 
first  to  obtain  a  competent  education,  and  then  to  live  and  labor 
in  the  fields  which  God  in  his  providence  shall  open  before  them. 

A  missionary  zeal  such  as  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  will 
accept  and  bless,  must,  however,  consider  man,  without  regard  to 
country,  as  immortal — as  a  being  that  must  live  forever  either  in 
heaven  or  in  hell.  Thus  it  will  of  necessity  feel  the  greatest  pity 
for  those  who  are  most  deeply  involve!  in  darkness,  wretched¬ 
ness  and  despair,  as  to  the  eternal  future.  It  will  give  life, 
property,  all  things,  to  fulfil  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ,  who 
“came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.”  It  will  leave  the  ninety 
and  nine,  however  precious,  which  are  in  comparative  security, 
and  go  out  into  the  great  wildernesses  of  heathenism  and  unbelief, 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  is  lost.  This  spirit  must  be 
thoroughly  aroused  in  our  young  men  and  women,  and  in  the 
breast  of  every  church-member. 

Of  the  amazing  providences  by  which  the  Almighty  has  broken 
down  every  barrier;  of  the  provisions  for  going  forth  with  speed 
and  comfort  to  every  corner  of  the  earth,  and  for  printing  and 
expounding  in  every  language  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation ;  and 
of  the  numberless  openings  for  missionary  enterprise  in  foreign 
lands,  which  we  should  earnestly  press  forward  to  occupy,  we 
dare  not  even  attempt  to  speak.  All  of  populous  China  lies 
spread  open,  and  a  hundred  thousand  of  her  young  men  are  scat¬ 
tered  among  us  seeking  earthly  gain.  Alas,  that  we  have  now 
laboring  in  China,  and  for  the  Chinese  in  our  country,  but  twenty, 
three  of  our  ministers!  Long-secluded  Japan  has  sent  several 
hundred  of  her  brightest  youth  here  at  the  public  expense,  to  be 
educated  in  secular  knowledge  ;  strange  that  we  have  but  four  in 
that  land  preaching  salvation!  We  appear  to  be  satisfied  when 
we  place  one  or  two  ministers  to  labor  amidst  some  nation,  or 
some  province,  having  a  population  as  large  as  that  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  or  of  New  York  ;  as  it  were  one  or  two  lamps  to 
the  benighted  travellers  scattered  over  a  great  range  of  rugged 
mountains. 

Let  us  commend  to  you  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  earnest 
and  blest  of  our  ministers  (Dr.  Grifl&n),  now  in  glory  ;  words 
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much  more  applicable  now  than  during  the  revival  times  when 
they  were  spoken. 

“  If  any  Christians  have  conceived  that  we  are  educating  too 
many  ministers,  I  pray  them  to  count  the  number  provided  for  the 
millions  which  people  the  United  States;  and  then  ponder  on  the 
hundreds  of  millions  in  other  countries,  which  have  not  a  single 
evangelical  and  well-educated  minister  of  Christ.  Then  let  them  sit 
down  to  weep,  and  fall  down  to  pray,  and  rise  up  to  an  earnest 
cooperation  with  their  brethren,  and  never  doubt  again  whether 
more  ministers  are  wanted  by  a  perishing  world.  There  is  nothing 
on  earth  wanted  so  much,  but  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  world  is  increasing  faster  than  ministers  are  increased 
by  all  the  efforts  of  charity ;  and  I  verily  believe  that  there  never 
was  a  year,  since  the  world  was  made,  in  which  so  many  ministers 
were  wanted,  as  the  present.  The  work,  instead  of  being  overdone, 
is  growing  upon  our  hands.  Instead  of  having  done  enough^  we  have 
just  begun.  When  all  the  nations  are  brought  in;  ivhen  well- organized 
churches  shall  cover  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  earth  ;  when  men 
enough  to  supply  every  church  throughout  the  habitable  globe  shall 
offer  themselves  for  the  sacred  office^  with  funds  to  educate  themselves., 
then  I  consent  that  Christians  should  withdraw  their  charity  from 
this  object^  and  turn  it  in  some  other  direction.  But^  till  then^  let  us 
not  be  weary  in  this  well- doing. 

y.  THE  TWO  GROUNDS  OF  HOPE. 

There  are  two  grounds  of  hope. 

The  FIRST,  that  God,  who  wrought  the  wonders  of  Egypt  as  a 
type  of  what  he  designs  to  do  for  his  New  Testament  Church,  has 
covenanted  by  the  blood  of  his  Son  that  an  hour  shall  come,  we 
trust  not  long  hence,  for  her  release  from  the  bondage  of  the  world 
in  which  she  has  hitherto  lain,  and  when  he  will  again  display  to 
the  world  his  power.  “  lie  clave  the  rocks  in  the  wilderness,  and 
gave  them  drink  out  of  the  great  depths.  He  brought  streams 
also  out  of  the  rock,  and  caused  waters  to  run  down  like  rivers.” 
Let  us  expect,  seek  and  labor  for  far  more  glorious  displays  of 
Divine  grace.  Let  us  pray  for  such  a  cleaving  of  the  rocky  heart 
of  the  unbelieving  Church,  such  a  breaking  up  of  the  enmity  of 
the  world  lying  in  sin,  and  such  a  flooding  forth  of  the  waters  of 
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the  fountain  opened  in  the  house  of  David,  that  the  thirst  of  every 
perishing  soul  of  man  maybe  satisfied,  and  all  sin  and  uncleanness 
be  removed  from  our  purified  and  joyful  race! 

America,  as  Jonathan  Edwards  suggests,  is  likely  to  be  pre¬ 
eminently  a  land  of  revivals.  “  The  morning”  which  will  dawn 
with  the  approach  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  will  shine  first 
on  “the  dew  of  the  youth” — upon  a  countless  number  of  pure 
and  shining  youthful  converts. 

The  great  revival  of  Edwards’  day  visited  with  power  Nassau 
Hall,  the  first  Presbyterian  college  established  in  the  New  World. 
William  Tennent  spoke  of  it  with  astonishment  and  rapture,  as 
“  a  memorable  display  of  God’s  power  and  grace  in  the  conversion 
of  sinners.”  He  says:  “I  cannot  fully  represent  this  glorious 
work.  It  will  bear  your  most  enlarged  apprehensions  of  a  day  of 
grace.  Let  God  have  all  the  glory  1  It  was,  indeed,  a  tree  of  life 
to  my  soul.  Yea,  it  is  still  to  me  as  if  I  had  seen  the  face  of  God !” 
Let  us  pray  that  God  will  so  visit  all  the  colleges,  all  the  theo¬ 
logical  seminaries,  all  the  schools  of  every  kind  in  the  land.  And 
may  the  Lord  be  mindful  of  his  covenant,  and  “show  his  people 
the  power  of  his  works,  that  he  may  give  them  the  heritage  of 
the  heathen.”  Let  us  expect  and  determine  that  such  a  revival 
shall  be  the  means  of  filling  the  heathen  world  with  armies  of  a 
greater  than  the  “Jesus”  (Heb.  iv.)  who  gave  “rest”  to  the 
ancient  victorious  Israel,  as  the  type  of  another  Jesus,  and  of  the 
triumphs  of  “another  day.” 

The  second  ground  upon  which  we  may  base  hope  for  the 
future  great  enlargement  of  the  Church’s  efforts  to  educate  and 
send  forth  preachers  of  the  gospel,  is  that  our  own  Presbyterian 
branch  of  it  is  surely  and  rapidly  enlisting  the  effective  coope¬ 
ration  of  the  membership  of  her  congregations  in  the  support  of 
them.  The  Board  of  Education  is  grateful  that  the  increase  of 
contributions  to  its  work  has  been  so  large — some  sixty  per  cent, 
within  a  few  years;  and  that  the  proportion  of  contributing 
churches  has  been  nearly  doubled.  But  it  is  a  cause  of  grief  that 
the  increase  of  contributions  has  been  much  less  than  that  of  the 
young  men  offering  themselves  for  the  ministry  ;  hence  heavy 
debts  and  painful  disappointments.  It  is  an  offence  to  God  and 
man  when  one  prays  for  that  which  he  does  not  then  endeavor  to 
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accomplish  and  aid.  Let  him  who  prays  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
to  “  send  forth  laborers”  consider  that  he  pledges  himself  thereby 
to  furnish,  to  the  most  of  his  ability,  the  raiment,  food  and  imple¬ 
ments  which  the  laborers  need ;  and  that  for  this  he  will  “enter  into 
their  labors.”  But  it  were  far  better  not  to  hire  the  laborers  than 
that  their  “cries”  for  that  which  is  “kept  back”  should  “enter 
into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth.” 

Few  comparatively  can  be  educated  to  preach,  but  “every  one” 
“can  lay  by  as  God  hath  prospered,”  and  give  of  these  accumu¬ 
lations,  steeped  like  good  seed,  in  many  prayers.  Every  holy 
work  will  flourish  when  “every  one”  that  is  called  a  Christian 
shall  sincerely  set  himself  to  help  with  his  means  the  cause  of 
Christ  in  the  salvation  of  the  world.  God  will  again  display  his 
power  in  Israel,  and  make  her  fruitful  like  a  vineyard,  when  she 
shall  stone  the  Achans  who  trouble  her  with  their  covetousness. 
“I  will  give  her  her  vineyards  from  thence,  and  the  valley  of 
Achor  (Achan)  for  a  door  of  hope;  and  she  shall  sing  there,  as  in 
the  days  of  her  youth,  and  as  in  the  day  when  she  came  up  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt.”  (Hos.  ii.  15.)  When  humble  loving  women 
shall  come  once  more  to  bring  to  his  temple  the  mites  which  are 
all  their  living,  and  to  pour  forth  upon  his  feet  the  boxes  of  their 
treasures,  Jesus  shall  send  forth  the  precious  odor  of  their  gifts 
until  it  shall  literally  and  truly  fill  the  whole  world. 

God  has  “  fearfully  and  wonderfully”  devised  our  body,  so  that 
a  multitude  of  organs  and  members,  of  bones  and  ligaments,  and 
muscles  and  vessels  of  diverse  kinds,  of  various  articulations  and 
valves,  are  necessary  to  its  health  and  uses.  Every  single  one 
has  its  place  and  its  office.  A  dislocation  or  derangement  of  even 
a  very  small  and  commonly  unnoticed  one  fills  the  whole  body 
with  distress  until  it  be  restored. 

“  The  body  of  Christ” — how  full  it  is  of  dislocated,  paralyzed, 
wounded,  diseased  members  !  They  make  the  head  sick  and  the 
heart  faint.  It  will  be  a  blessed  day  for  mankind,  a  joy  to  the  world, 
when  all  its  dislocations  shall  be  bound  up,  its  bruises  be  mollified 
with  ointment ;  and  when  finally  every  organ  and  member  shall  be 
restored  to  health,  and  comfort,  and  beauty,  and  beneficial  uses. 
Our  ever  blessed  and  glorious  Head  has  given  “  some”  of  us  to 
be  “  evangelists,  and  some  pastors  and  teachers,  for  the  perfecting 
of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edification  of 
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the  body  of  Christ.”  May  He  enable  us  to  beyfise  and  successful 
in  the  nourishment,  care  and  treatment  of  the  membership  com¬ 
mitted  to  us,  so  that  there  may  be  an  effectual  working  in  the 
measure  of  every  part,  that  there  may  be  no  want  of  that  which 
it  is  the  place  of  any  joint  to  supply,  and  that  the  whole  may  be 
joined  together  and  compacted,  and  make  increase  of  the  body, 
unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love,  “  growing  up  into  him  in  all 
things,  which  is  the  head,  even  Christ.”  Then  shall  the  Church, 
like  a  restored  and  rejoicing  bride,  shake  herself  from  the  dust, 
loose  the  bands  from  her  neck,  and  put  on  her  beautiful  gar¬ 
ments.  Then  shall  the  King  greatly  desire  her  beauty  and  receive 
her  with  joy.  Her  garments  shall  smell  of  myrrh  and  aloes  and 
cassia,  and  shine  in  gold  of  Ophir,  the  gifts  of  the  nations  from 
afar.  Then  shall  the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places 
rejoice  in  the  honor  and  joy  of  their  and  our  King.  These  are  the 
visions  and  hopes  which  sustained  in  their  labors,  trials  and 
sufferings,  Paul,  Isaiah,  and  an  innumerable  company  of  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  Christ  in  the  ages  past.  Shall  they  not  encourage,  comfort 
and  strengthen  us,  to  whom  their  realization  draws  nigh  ? 


’  FORM  OF  ANNUAL  RECOMMENDATION  OF  CANDIDATE. 

(In  connection  with  recommendations,  the  Presbytery  should  consult 
the  Rules,  Parts  II.  and  IV.) 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of . . . held  at . on 

the . day  of . 18...,  the  following  candidate  for  the  ministry 

was  satisfactorily  examined  as  to  the  points  indicated  by  the  questions 
below,  and  is  hereby  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  aid  to 
the  amount  specified. 

What  is  the  candidate’s  name  ? . . Age  ? . Residence  ? . 

Is  the  Presbytery  satisfied  as  to  his  experimental  piety? . As  to  his 

motives  for  seeking  the  ministry  ? . As  to  his  talents? . As  to  his 

health? . As  to  his  promise  of  practical  efficiency? . Is  he  free 

from  expensive  and  injurious  habits . What  is  the  lowest  amount  of 

pecuniary  aid  required  to  supply  his  really  necessary  expenses  till  the 

end  of  the  present  collegiate  year? . Of  what  congregation  is  he  a 

member? . How  long  has  he  been  in  the  communion  of  the 

Church  ? . What  is  his  stage  of  study . Where  engaged  at  present? 

. Give  the  name  of  a  responsible  person  (usually  a  member  of  the 

faculty  of  the  institution,  or  his  pastor),  through  whom  the  appropriations 

can  be  sent? . Has  he  been  recommended  to  the 

Presbytery  by  the  session  of  the  church  of  which  he  a  member  ? . 

(Signed) . Chairman  of  Committee  of  Education, 

Dated . 18... 


FORM  OF  PROFESSOR’S  REPORT. 

As  to  students  at . . . for  the  Board’s  term  of . months, 

ending . 187.... 

(Signed) . . . In  behalf  of  the  Faculty, 

(Date) . 187... 

(The  rules,  which  will  be  found  in  this  Manual,  Part  III.,  will  furnish 
professors  with  information  as  to  important  points  connected  with  the 
report 

The  report  should  be  made  carefully  and  conscientiously,  and  returned 
without  inspection  by  others,  by  the  authorized  teacher  or  professor, 
directly  to  the  Secretaru  of  the  Board.  Any  additional  remarks  or  state¬ 
ments  will  be  gratefully  received,  and  may  be  very  useful  to  the  Board 
and  Presbytery. 

It  is  respectfully  suggested  to  instructors  that  it  would  be  well  to  pri¬ 
vately  remind  students,  before  the  fall  meetings  of  the  Presbyteries,  of 
the  necessity  of  the  annual  renewal  of  the  Presbyferial  recommendation  to 
the  Board — with  one  from  the  Church  Session  to  the  Presbytery — in  order 
that  aid  may  be  continued.) 

Name  of  each  (in  the  first  column;  opposite  to  it  blanks,  in  four 
columns,  successively  as  follows  :)  Do  you  know  of  anything  in  him 

inconsistent  with  a  high  Christian  character? . What  is  his  standing 

as  to  scholarship— high,  medium,  or  low?  Add,  if  possible,  his  grade? 

. Is  he  free  from  expensive  and  injurious  habits? . Are  you 

so  satisfied  of  his  promise  of  future  usefulness  that  you  can  consist¬ 
ently  recommend  him  for  aid? 


SPECIAL  APPOINTMENTS  FOR  PRAYER. 


Day  op  Prayer  for  Schools  and  Colleges. — Last  Thursday  of  January, 
Remembrance  in  the  Week  of  Prayer. — First  week  in  January, 

Monthly  Concerts,  &g. 

“  the  harvest  truly  is  great  ;  the  laborers  pew  :  prat  tb.** 

Frequent  prayer,  in  view  of  the  world’s  need,  should  be  made  for  SQ 
Increase  of  holy  and  “  thoroughly  fui  nished”  ministers  in  Sabbath  ser* 
vices,  prayer-meetings,  the  family  and  the  closet. 


PECUNIARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

According  to  Scriptural  Method  (1  Cor.  xvi.  2.) — Remit  annually,  semi¬ 
annually.  or  at  pleasure,  to  the  Treasurer. 

Annual  Church  Collections. — Recommended  by  various  General  Assem¬ 
blies  for  March. 

Personal  Contributions  and  Thank-offerings  are  often  opportune  and 
most  welcome. 


LEGACIES 

Are  SPECIALLY  APPROPRIATE  FOR  INCREASE  AND  TRAINING  OF  GoSPEL  MINISTRY 
THROUGH  THE  HOARD  OF  I  DUCATION. 

(Se.*.  Form  on  second  page  of  this  cover.) 


To  prevent  mistakes  and  losses,  remit  contributions,  &c.,  by  bank  draught 
or  post-office  order,  direct  to  the  Treasurer ;  address  below. 


INFORMATION. 

For  Education  Committees,  &o.,  as  to  recommendations,  see  Manual 
within,  especially  Part  II.  Blank  forms  can  be  obtained  by  application  to 
the  Secretary  ;  address  below. 

Regular  time  for  annual  recommendations  and  renewals,  fall  meeting 
of  Presbytery. 

Recommendt^lfons  of  church  sessions,  to  be  made  to  the  Presbytery, 
through  the  Education  Committee. 

Professors'  Reports. — Requisite  subjects  stated  within;  see  Rules,  III., 
2,  5.  Blank  forms  furnished  by  addressing  the  Secretary. 

Times  for  Professors’  Reports;  first  days  of  November,  January,  March 
and  IMny. 


Rooms  of  the  Biard,  1.331  Chestnut  sfree/!,  Philadelphia. 
Cor.  Sec.,  lleo.  W.  Speer.  Treasurer,  E.  G.  Wujdivird. 


